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Scene, LONDON. 


PREFACE 


WW HEN I undertook to write a comedy, I con- 
eſs I was ſtrongiy prepaſſeſſed in favour of the 
poets of the laſt age, and ſtrove to imitate them. 
The term, genteel comedy, was then unknown 
amongst us, and little more was defired by an 
audience, than nature and humonr, in whate- 
ver walks of life they were moſt conſpicuous. 
The author of the following ſcenes never ima- 
gined that more would be expected of him, and 
therefore to delineate character has been his 
principal aim. Thoſe who know any thing of 
compoſition, are ſenſible, that in purſuing hu- 
mour, it will ſometimes lead us inta the receſſes 
of the mean ; I was even tempted to look for it 
in the maſter of a ſpunging-houſe : But in de- 


| ference to the public taſte, grown of late, per- . 


haps, too delicate, the ſcene of the bailiffs was 
retrenched in the repreſentation. In deference 
alſo to the judgment of a few friends, who think 
in a particular way, the ſcene is here reſtored. 


The 


iv PREFACE. 
The author ſubmits it to the reader in his cloſet 3 
and hopes that too much refinement will not ba- 
niſh humour and character from ours, as it has 
already done from the French theatre. Indeed | 
the French comedy is now become ſo very eleva- 
ted and ſentimental, that it has not only baniſh- 
ed humour and Moliere from the ſtage, but it 
has baniſhed all ſpectators too. | 


Upon the whole, the author returns his thanks 
to the public for the favourable reception which 
the Goop-Natuz#'pd Man has met with and 
to Mr Colman in particular, for his kindneſs 
to it. It may not alſo be improper to aſſure any, 
who ſhall hereafter write for the theatre, that 
merit, or ſuppoſed merit, will ever be a ſufficient 
paſſport to his protection. 


PROLOGUE 


PROLOGUE, 
WRITTEN BY 
Dzx JOHNS O N: 
| SPOKEN BY 


MR BENSLEY. 


Presr by the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind; 

With cool ſubmiſſion joins the lab'ring train, 
And ſocial ſorrow loſes half its pain : 

Our anxious bard, without complaint, may ſhare 
This buſtling ſeaſon's epidemic care. 

Like Czfar's pilot, dignify'd by fate, 

Toſs'd in one common ſtorm with all the great; 
Diſtreſs'd alike, the ſtateſman and the wit, 
When one a borough courts, and one the pit. 
The buſy candidates for pow'r and fame, 

Have hopes, and fears, and wiſhes, juſt the ſame; 
Diſabled both to combat, or to fly, 

Muſt hear all taunts, and hear without reply. 
 Uncheck'd, on both loud rables vent their rage, 
As mongrels bay the lion in a cage. 

Ty offended burgeſs hoards his angry tail, 
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PROLOGUE. vi 


For that bleſt year when all that vote may rail; 
Their ſchemes of ſpite the poet's foes diſmiſs, 
Till that glad night, when all that hate may hiſs. 


« This day the powder'd curls and golden coat,” 


Says ſwelling Criſpin, « begg'd a cobler's vote.” 

« This night, our wit,” the pert apprentice cries, 
<« Lies at my feet, I hiſs him, and he dies.” 

The great, *tis true, can charm th' electing tribe ; 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe. 

Yet, judg'd by thoſe whoſe voices ne'er were ſold, 
He feels no want of ill-perſuading gold ; 

But, confident of praiſe, if praiſe-be due, 

"Truſts, without fear, to merit, and to you. 
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THE 


GOODNATUR'D MAN: 
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SCENE, An apartment in YounG Hoxerwoop's 
houſe. 


Enter Sir WiLLiam HONETwOOD, JARVIS. 


Sir William. 
| OOD Jarvis, make no apologies for this ho- 
neſt bluntneſs. Fidelity like yours is the 
beſt excuſe for every freedom. 
| Farv. I can't help being blunt, and being very 
angry too, when I hear you talk of diſinheriting 


ſo good, ſo worthy a young gentleman as your ne- 


phew, my maſter. All the world loves him. 
Sir Will. Say rather that he loves all the world; 
that is his fault. 

Farv. I am ſure there is no part of it more dear 
to him than you are, though he has not ſeen you 


ſince he was a child. 
Vol. VI. B Sir Will. 
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Sir Will. What fignifies his affection to me; or 
how can I be proud of a place in a heart where 
every ſharper and coxcomb finds an eaſy entrance ? 

Farv. I grant you that he is rather too good- 
natur'd ; that he is too much every man's man; 
that he laughs this minute with one, and cries the 
next with another : but whoſe inſtructions may he 
thank for all this ? 8 

Sir Will. Not mine, ſure? My letters to him, 
during my employment in Italy, taught him only 
that philoſophy which might prevent, not defend, 
his errors. 

Farv. Faith, begging your honour's pardon, 
I'm ſorry they taught him any philoſophy at all ; 
it has only ſerv'd to ſpoil him. This ſame philoſo- 
phy is a good horſe in the ſtable, but an arrant 
Jade on a journey. For my own part, whenever I 
hear him mention the name on't, I'm always ſure 
he's going to play the fool. 

Sir Will. Don't let us aſcribe his faults to his 
philoſophy, I intreat you. No, Jarvis, his good- 
nature ariſes rather from his fears of offending the 
importunate, than his deſire of making the deſer- 
ving happy. 3 

Jarv. What it riſes from, I don't know. But, 
to be ſure, every body has it that aſks it. 
| Sir Will. 
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Sir Will. Ay, or that does not aſk it. I have 
been now for ſome time a concealed ſpectator of 
his follies, and find them as boundleſs as his diſ- 
ſipation. ; 

'Farv. And yet, faith, he has ſome fine name or 
other for them all. He calls his extravagance, ge- 
nerolity ; and his truſting every body, univerſal be- 
nevolence. It was but laſt week he went ſecurity 
for a fellow whoſe face he ſcarce knew, and that 
he called an act of exalted mu—mu—munificence.z 
ay, that was the name he gave it. 

Sir Will. And upon that I proceed, as my laſt 
effort, though with very little hopes to reclaim him. 
That very fellow has juſt abſconded, and I have 
taken up the ſecurity. Now my intention is to 
involve him in fictitious diſtreſs, before he has plun- 
ged himſelf into real calamity.  'To arreſt him for 
that very debt, to clap an officer upon him, and 
then let him ſee which of his friends will come to 
his relief. : | 

Farv. Well, if I could but any way ſee him tho- 
roughly vexed, every groan of his would be muſic 


to me; yet faith, I believe it is impcllible. I have 


tried to fret him myſelf every morning theſe three 
years; but, inſtead of being angry, he ſits as calm- 
ly to hear me ſcoldy as he does to his hair-dreſler. 
| B 2 Sir Will. 
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Sir Will. We muſt try him once more, however, 
and Fl go this inſtant to put my ſcheme in execu- 
cution ; and I don't deſpair of ſucceeding, as, by 
your means I can have frequent opportunities of be- 
ing about him, without being known. What a pity 
it is, Jarvis, that any man's good-will to others 
ſhould produce ſo much negle& of himſelf, as to 
require correction? Yet, we muſt touch his weak- _ 
neſſes with a delicate hand. There are ſome faults 
fo nearly allied to excellence, that we can ſcarce 
weed out the vice without eradicating the virtue. 
Exit. 
Jarv. Well, go thy ways, Sir William Honey- 
wood. It is not without reaſon that the world al- 
lows thee to be the beſt of men. But here comes 
his hopeful nephew; the ſtrange, good-natur'd, 
fooliſh, open-hearted—And yet, all his faults are 
ſuch, that one loves him {till the better for them. 
Enter Hoxeywoop. 
Hon. Well, Jarvis, what meſſages from my 
friends this morning ? 
Farv. You have no friends. 
Hon. Well; from my acquaintanee then? 
Jarv. ( Pulling out bills). A few of our uſual 
cards of compliment, that's all. This bill from 
your tailor; this from your mercer ; and this from 


the little broker in Crooked-lane, He ſays he has 
been 
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been at a great deal of trouble to get back the mo- 
ney you borrowed. 


Hen. That I don't know; but I'm ſure we were 


at a great deal of trouble in getting him to lend it. 

Farv. He has loſt all patience. 

+ Hon. Then he has loſt a very good thing. 

Jarv. There's that ten guineas you were ſend- 

ing to the poor gentleman and his children in the 
Fleet. I believe that would ftop his mouth for a 
while at leaſt. 
Hon. Ay, Jarvis, but what will fill their mouths 
in the mean time? Muſt I be cruel becauſe he hap- 
pens to be importunate ; and, to relieve his avarice, 
leave them to inſupportable diftreſs ? 

Farv. 'Sdeath | Sir, the queſtion now is how to 
relieve yourſelf. Yourſelf —Hav'n't I reaſon to be 
out of my ſenſes, when I ſee things going at fixes 
and ſevens? 

Hon. Whatever reaſon you may have for being 
out of your ſenſes, I hope you will allow that Pm 
not quite unreaſonable for continuing in mine. 

Farv. You're the only man alive in your preſent 
ſituation that could do ſo—Every thing upon the 
| waſte, There's Miſs Richland and her fine fortune 
gone already, and upon the point of being giv 
to your rival. 

Hon. Im no man's rival. 


Jarv. 
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Farv. Your uncle in Italy preparing to diſinhe- 
Tit you; your own fortune almoſt ſpent ; and no- 
thing but preſſing creditors, falſe friends, and a pack 
of drunken ſervants that your kindneſs has made 
unfit for any other family. | 

Hon. Then they have the more occaſion for be- 
ing in mine. 

Farv. Soh{ What will you have done with him 
that I have caught ſtealing your plate in the pan- 
try? in the fact; I caught him in the fact. 

Hon. In the fact? If ſo, I really think that we 
ſhould pay him his wages, and turn him off. 

Farv. He ſhall be turn'd off at Tyburn, the dog; 
we'll hang him, if it were only to frighten the reſt 
of the family.  _- 5 

Hon. No, Jarvis; it's enough that we have loſt 
what he has ſtolen, let us not add to it-the loſs of 
a fellow creature | 

Farv. Very fine; well, here was the footman juſt 
now, to complain of the butler ; he ſays he does 
moſt work, and ought to have moſt wages. 

Hon. hat's but juſt; though perhaps here comes 
the butler to complain of the footman. 

Jarv. Ay, its the way with them all, from the 
ſcullion to the privy-counſellor. If they have a bad 


maſter, they keep quarrelling with them ; if they 


have 
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have a good maſter, they keep quarrelling with one 
Enter BUTLER, drunk. 
Butl. Sir, TIl not ſtay in the family with Jona- 


than, you muſt part with him, or part with me, - 


that's the ex- ex- expoſition of the matter, Sir. 

Hon. Full and explicit enough. But what's his 
fault, good Philip? | 

Butl. Sir, he's given to drinking, Sir, and I ſhall 
have my morals corrupted, by keeping ſuch com- 
pany. 

Hon. Ha! Ha! he has ſuch a diverting way 
 Farv. O quite amuſing. 
But. I find my wines a-going, Sir; and liquors 
don't go without mouths, Sir; I hate a drunkard, 
Sir. | | 
Hin. Well, well, Philip, lt hear you upon that 
another time, fo go to bed now. 

Farv. To bed ! Let him go to the devil. 

Butl. Begging your honour's pardon, and beg- 
ging your pardon, maſter Jarvis, PI not go to bed, 
nor to the devil neither. I have enough to do to 
mind my cellar. I forgot, your honour, Mr Croak- 
er is below. I came on purpoſe to tell you. 

Hon. Why didn't you ſhew him up blockhead. 

Butl. Shew him up, Sir! With all my heart, Sir. 
Up or down, all's one to me. Exit. 


Jarv. 
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Farv. Ay, we have one or other of that family 
in this houſe from morning till night. He comes 
on the old affair, I ſuppoſe. The match between 
his ſon, that's juſt returned from Paris, and Miſs 
Richland, the young lady he is guardian to. 

Hon. Perhaps ſo. Mr Croaker, knowing my 
friendſhip for the young lady, has got it into his 
head that I can perſuade her to do what I pleaſe. 

Farv.. Ah! if you loved yourſelf but half as well 
as ſhe loves you, we ſhould ſoon ſee a marriage 
that would ſet all things to rights again. 

Hon. Love me! Sure, Jarvis, you dream. No, 
no; her intimacy with me never amounted to more 
than friendſhip—mere friendſhip. That ſhe is the 
moſt lovely woman that ever warm'd the human 
heart with deſire, I own. But never let me har- 
bour a thought of making her unhappy, by a con- 
nection with one ſo unworthy her merits as I am. 
toy Jarvis, it ſhall be my ſtudy to ſerve her, even 

in ſpite of my wiſhes ; and to ſecure her happineſs, 
though it deſtroys my own. 

Farv. Was ever the like ] I want patience— 

Hon. Beſides, Jarvis, though I could obtain Miſs 
Richland's conſent, do you think I could ſucceed 
with her guardian, or Mrs. Croaker his wife; 
who, though both very fine in their way, are yet a 


little oppoſite in their diſpoſitions you know. 
Jarv. 
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Jarv. Oppoſite enough, heaven knows; the 
very reverſe of each other; ſhe all laugh and no 
joke; he always complaining and never ſorrowful; 
a fretful poor ſoul that has a new diſtreſs for every 
hour in the four and twenty— 

Hon. Huſh, huſh, he's coming up, he'll hear you. 

Jarv. One who's voice is a paſſing bell 

Hon. Well, well, go, do. 

FJarv. A raven that bodes nothing but miſchief , 
a coffin and croſs bones; a bundle of rue; a ſprig 
of deadly nightſhade ; a—(Honeywood fopping his 
mouth, at laft puſhes him off.) [Exit Jarvis. 
Hin. I muſt own my old monitor is not entirely 
wrong. 'There is ſomething in my friend Croaker's 
converſation that quite depreſſes me. His very 
mirth is an antidote'to all gaiety, and his appear- 
ance has a ſtronger effect on my ſpirits than an un- 
dertaker's ſnop.— Mr Croaker, this is ſuch a ſatis- 
faction 

| Enter CROAKER.. | 

Croak. A pleafant morning to Mr Honeywood, 
and many of them. How is this! you look moſt 
ſhockingly to-day, my dear friend. I hope this 
weather does not affect your ſpirits. To be ſure, 
if this weather continues—l ſay nothing—But God 
ſend we be all better this day three months. 
Vor. VI. C Hon. 
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Hon. T heartily concur in the wiſh, though I own: 
not in your apprehenſions. 

Croak. May be not! indeed what ſignifies what 
weather we have in a country going to ruin like ours? 
taxes riſing and trade falling. Money flying out of 
the kingdom, and Jeſuits ſwarming into it. I know 
at this time no leſs than an hundred and twenty-ſeven 
Jeſuits between Charing-croſs and Temple-bar. We 

Hon. The Jeſuits will ſcarce * you or me, 
I ſhould hope. 

Croat. May be not. Indeed what schön 
they pervert in a country that has ſcarce any religion 
to loſe? Pm only afraid for our wives and daughters 

Hon. I have no apprehenſions for the * 1 
aſſure you. 

Croak. May be not. Indeed atiitGgnifcs relics 
ther they be perverted or no? the women in my 
time were good for ſomething. I have ſeen a lady 
dreſt from top to toe in her own manufactures for- 
merly. But now-a-days the devil a thing of their 
own manufactures about them, except their faces. 

Hon. But, however theſe faults may be practiſed 
abroad, you don't find them at home, either with 
Mrs Croaker, Olivia, or Miſs Richland. 

Croak. The beſt of them will never be canoniz'd 
for a ſaint when ſhe's dead. By the bye, my dear 
* 
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| friend, I don't find this match between Miſs Rich- 


land and my ſon much reliſhed, either by one ſide 
or other. 

Hon. I thought otherwiſe. | 

Croaak. Ah, Mr Honeywood, a little of your fine 
ſerious advice to the young lady might go far: Iknow 
ſhe has a very exalted opinion of your underſtanding. 

Hon. But would not that be uſurping an autho- 
rity that more properly belongs to yourſelf. 

Croak. My dear friend, you know but little of my 
authority at home. People think, indeed, becauſe 
they ſee me come out, in a morning thus, with a 
pleaſant face, and to make my friends merry, that 
all's well within. But I have cares that would break 
an heart of ſtone, My wife has ſo encroached upon 
every one of my privileges, that I am now no more 
than a mere lodger in my own houſe. | 

Hon. But a little ſpirit exerted on your ſide might 
perhaps reſtore your authority. 

Croak. No, though I had the ſpirit of a lion! I 


| do rouze ſometimes. But what then ! always hag- 


gling and haggling A man is tired of getting the 
better before his wife is tired of loſing the victory. 

Hon. It's a melancholy conſideration indeed, that 
our chief comforts often produce our greateſt anxie- 
ties, and that an increaſe of our poſſeſſions is but 


an inlet to new diſquictudes. 
C 2 Croat. 
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Croak. Ah, my dear friend, theſe were the very 
words of poor Dick Doleful to me not a week before 
he made away with himſelf. Indeed, Mr Honey- 
wood, I never ſee you but you put me in mind of 
poor — Dick. Ah, there was merit neglected for 
you ! and ſo true a friend; we low d each other for 
thirty years, and yet he never aſked me to lend him 
a ſingle farthing. 

Hon. Pray what could induce him to commit ſo 
raſh an action at laſt ? 

Croak. I don't know, ſome people were malici- 
ous enough to ſay it was keeping company with me 
becauſe we uſed to meet now and then and open 
our hearts to each other. To be ſure, I loved to 
hear him talk, and he loved to hear me talk; poor 
dear Dick. He us'd to ſay that Croaker rhim'd to 
jocker; and ſo we us'd to laugh—Poor Dick. 

| (Going to cry.) 

Hon. His fate affects me. 

Croak. Ay, he grew fick of this miſerable life, 
where we do nothing but eat and grow hungry, 

dreſs and undreſs, get up and lie down; while rea- 
ſon, that ſhould watch like a nurſe by our mY falls 
as faſt aſleep as we do. 3 

Hon. To ſay truth, if we compare that part of 
life which is to come, by that which we have paſt, 
the proſpect is hideous. 

Croak, 
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Croak. Life at the greateſt and beſt is but a fro- 
ward child that muſt be humour'd and coax'd a lit- 
tle till it falls aſleep, and then all the care is over. 

Hon. Very true, Sir, nothing can exceed the va- 
| nity of our exiſtence, but the folly of our purſuits. 
We wept when we came into the world, and every 
day tells us why. 

Croak. Ah, my dear friend, it is a perfect ſatisfac- 
tion to be miſerable with you. My ſon Leontine 
ſhan't loſe the benefit of ſuch fine converſation. PII 
Juſt ſtep home for him. I am willing to ſhew him 
ſo much ſeriouſneſs in one ſcarce older than himſelf 
—And what if I bring my laſt letter to the Gazet- 
teer on the increaſe and progreſs of earthquakes ? 
It will amuſe us, I promiſe you. I there prove how 
the late earthquake is coming round to pay us ano- 
ther viſit from London to Liſbon, from Liſbon to 
the Canary Iſlands, from the Canary Iſlands to Pal- 
myra, from Palmyra to Conſtantinople, and fo from 
Conſtantinople back to London again. [Exit, 

Hon. Poor Croaker | his fituation deſerves the 
utmoſt pity. I ſhall ſcarce recover my ſpirits theſe 
three days. Sure to live upon ſuch term worſe 
than death itſelf. And yet, when I conſider my 
own ſituation, a broken fortune, an hopeleſs paſ- 
ſion, friends in diſtreſs; the wiſh but not the pow- 
er to ſerve them ——(pauſing and fighing.) 

| Enter 
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Enter BUTLER. 

Butl. More company below, Sir : Mrs ock 
and Miſs Richland; ſhall I ſhow them up? but 
they're ſhowing up 3 [Extit. 

Enter Mrs CRoaKER and Miſs RicHLAND. 

Miſs Rich. You're always in ſuch ſpirits. 

Mrs Croak. We have juſt come, my dear Honey- 
wood, from the auction. There was the old deaf 
dowager, as uſual, bidding like a fury againſt herſelf. 
And then fo curious in antiques! herſelf the moſt 
genuine piece of antiquity in the whole collection. 

Hon. Excuſe me, ladies, if ſome uneaſineſs from 
friendſhip makes me unfit to ſhare in this good 
humour; I know you'll pardon me. 

Mrs Creoak. I vow he ſeems as melancholy as if he 
had taken a doſe of my huſband this morning. 
Well, if Richland here can pardon you, I muſt. 
Ait Rich. You would ſeem to inſinuate, Ma- 
dam, that I have particular reaſons for being diſ- 
poſed to refuſe it. 

Ars Creoak. Whatever I inſinuate, my dear, 
don't be ſo ready to wiſh an explanation. 

Miſ*Reeh. 1 own I ſhould be ſorry Mr Honey- 
wood's long friendſhip and mine ſhould be miſun- 
derſtood. 

Hon. There's no 0 for others, Madam. 


But I hope you'll never find me preſuming to offer 
more 
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more than the moſt delicate TE * s 
allow. 

Miſs Rich. And 1 ſhall be prouder of ſuch a tri- 
bute from you than the moſt paſſionate profeſſions 
from others. 

Hon. My own ſentiments, Madam: friendſhip 
is a diſintereſted commerce between equals; love, 
an abject intercourſe between tyrants and flaves. 

Miſt Rich. And, without a compliment, I know 
none more diſintereſted, or more capable of friend- 
ſhip than Mr Honeywood. 

Mrs Crea. And, indeed, I know nobody that 
has more friends, at leaſt among the ladies. Miſs 
Fruzz, Miſs Odbody, and Miſs Winterbottom, praiſe 
him in all companies. As for Miſs Biddy Bundle, 
the's his profeſſed admirer. 

Miſs Rich. Indeed! an admirer! I did not know, 
Sir, you were ſuch a favourite there. But is the ſeri- 
ouſly ſo handſome? Is the the mighty thing talked of! 

Hon. The town, Madam, ſeldom begins to praiſe a 
lady's beauty till. ſhe's beginning to loſe it. (Smubans.) 

Mrs Croak. But ſhe's reſolv'd never to loſe it, it 
ſeems. For, as her natural face decays, her ſkill im- 
proves in making the artificial one. Well, nothing 
diverts me more than one of thoſe fine, old, dreſſy 
things, whothinks to conceal her age, by every where 


expoling her perſon ; ſticking herſelf up in the front 
of 
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of a ſide- box; trailing through a minuet at Almack s; 
and then, in the public gardens, looking, for all the 
world, like one of the painted ruins of the place. 

Hon. Every age has its admirers, ladies. While 
you, perhaps, are trading among the warmer climates 
of youth, there ought to be ſome to carry on an uſe- 
ful commerce in the frozen latitudes beyond fifty. 

Miſs Rich. But then, the mortifications they muſt 
ſuffer before they can be fitted out for traffic. I 
have ſeen one of them fret an whole morning at 
her hair-dreſſer, when all the fault was her face. 

Hon. And yet, -I'll engage, has carried that face 
at laſt to a very good market. This  good-natur'd 
town, Madam, has huſbands, like ſpectacles to fit 
every age, from fifteen to fourſcore. 

Mrs Craak. Well, you're. a dear eee 
creature. But you know you're engaged with us 
this morning upon a ſtrolling party. I want to 
ſhow Olivia the town, and the things; I believe 
I ſhall have buſineſs for you for the whole day. 

Hen. J am ſorry, Madam, I have an appointment 
with Mr Croaker, which it is impoſſible to put off. 

Mrs Croak. What ! with my huſband ! then I'm 

reſolv'd to take no refuſal. Nay, I proteſt you muſt, 
You know I never laugh ſo much as with you. 

Hon. Why, if I muſt, I muſt. T' ſwear you 
have put me into ſuch ſpirits. Well, do you find 

jeſt, 
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jeſt, and PI find laugh, I promiſe you. We'll wait 
for the chariot in the next room. [Exeunt* 

Enter LEONTINE and OLIVIA. 

Leon. There they go, thoughtleſs and happy. My 
deareſt Olivia, what would I give to ſee you capa- 
ble of ſharing in their amuſements, and as cheerful 
as they are ? 

Oliv. How, my Leontine, how can I be cheer- 
ful, when I have ſo many terrors to oppreſs me? 
the fear of being detected by this family, and the 
apprehenſions of a cenſuring world, when I muſt be 
detected | 

Leon. The world! my love, what can it ſay? At 
worſt, it can only ſay that, being compelled by a 
mercenary guardian to embrace a life you diſliked, 
you formed a reſolution of flying with the man of 
your choice; that you confided in his honour, and 
took refuge in my father's houſe; the only one where 
your's could remain without cenſure. 

Oliv. But conſider, Leontine, your diſobedience 
and my indiſcretion : your being ſent to France to 
bring home a ſiſter ; and, inſtead of a ſiſter, bring- 
ing home— 

Leon. One dearer than a thouſand fiſters. One 
that I am convinc'd will be equally dear to the reſt 
of the family when ihe comes to be known. 

Oliv. And that, I fear, will ſhortly be. 

Vor. VI. D Leon. 
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Leon. Impoſſible, till we ourſelves think proper 
to make the diſcovery. My ſiſter, you know, has 
been with her aunt at Lyons, ſince ſhe was a child, 
and you find every creature in the family takes you 
for her. | 

Oliv. But mayn't ſhe write, mayn't her aunt write ? 

Leon. Her aunt ſcarce ever writes, and all my 
ſiſter's letters are directed to me. | : 

Oliv. But won't your refuſing Miſs Richland, for 
whom you know the old gentleman intends you, 
create a ſuſpicion ? 

Leon. There, theres my maſter-ſtroke. I have 
reſolved not to refuſe her; nay, an hour hence I 
have conſented to go with my father, to make her 
an offer of my heart and fortune. 

Oliv. Your heart and fortune 

Leon. Don't be alarm'd, my deareſt. Can Oli- 
via think ſo meanly of my honour, or my love, as 
to ſuppoſe I could ever hope for happineſs from any 
but her? No, my Olivia, neither the force, nor, 
permit me to add, the delicacy of my paſſion, leave 
any room to ſuſpect me. I only offer Miſs Rich- 
land an heart, I am convinc'd ſhe will refuſe; as I 
am confident, that, without knowing it, her affec- 


tions are fixed upon Mr Honeywood. 
Oliv. 
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Oliv. Mr Honeywood | You'll excuſe my appre- 
henſions; but when your merits come to be put in 
the balance— 

Leon. You view them with too much attiality. 
However, by making this offer, I ſhew a ſeeming 
compliance with my father's command; and per- 
haps, upon her refuſal, I may have his conſent to 
chuſe for myſelf. 

Oliv. Well, I ſubmit. And yet my Leontine, I 
own, I ſhall envy her even your pretended addrefles. 
I conſider every look, every expreſſion of your 
eſteem, as due only to me. This is folly perhaps : 
I allow it; but it is natural to ſuppoſe, that merit 
which has made an impreſſion on one's own heart, 
may be powerful over that of another. 

Leon. Don't, my life's treafure, don't let us make 
imaginary evils, when you know we have fo many 
real ones to encounter. At worſt, you] know, if 


Miſs Richland ſhould conſent, or my father refuſe. 


his pardon, it can but end in a trip to Scotland; and 
Enter CROAKER. 

(Creek. Where have you been, boy ? I have been 
ſeeking you. My friend Honeywood here, has been 
faying ſuch comfortable things. Ah! he's an ex- 
1 5 indeed. Where is he ? I left him here. 

D 2 Leon. 
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Leon. Sir, I believe you may ſee him, and hear 
him too in the next room: he's preparing to go out 
with the ladies. 

Croak. Good gracious, can I believe my eyes or 
my ears! Pm ſtruck dumb with his vivacity, and 
ſtunn'd with the loudneſs of his laugh. Was there 
ever ſuch a transformation! (a laugh behind the ſcenes, 
Croaker mimics it;) Ha! ha! ha! there it goes: a 
Plague take their balderdaſh ; yet I could expect 
nothing leis, when my precious wife was of the party. 
On my conſcience, I believe ſhe ſhould ſpread an 
Horſe-laugh through the pews of a tabernacle. 

Leon. Since you find ſo many objections to a wife, 
Sir, how can you be ſo earneſt in recommending 
one to me ? ; 

Croak. I have told you, and tell you again, boy, 
that Miſs Richland's fortune muſt not go out of the 
family; one may find comfort in the money, whats 
ever one does in the wife. 

Leon. But, Sir, though, in obedience to your de- 
fire, Lam ready to marry her; it may be poflible 
the has no inclination to me. ; 

Creak. T'll tell you once for all how it ſtands. A 
good part of Miſs Richland's large fortune conſiſts 
in a claim upon government, which my good friend, 
Mr Lofty, aſſures me the treaſury will allow. One 
half of this ſhe is to forfeit, by her father's will, in 

caſe 
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cafe, ſhe refuſes to marry you. So, if ſhe rejects you, 
we ſeize half her fortune; if ſhe accepts you, we 
feize the whole, and a fine girl into the bargain. 

Leon. But, Sir, if you will but liſten to reaſon— 

Creoak. Come, then produce your reaſons. I tell 
you I'm fix'd, determined, ſo now produce your 
reaſons. When I'm determined, I always liſten to 
reaſon, becauſe it can then do no harm. 

Leon. You have alledged that a mutual choice was 
the firſt requiſite in matrimonial happineſs. 

Croak. Well, and you have both of you a mutu- 
al choice. She has her choice—to marry you, or 
loſe half her fortune ; and you have your choice— 
to marry her, or pack out of doors without any 
fortune at all. 

Leon. An only ſon, Sir, might expect more in- 
dulgence. | 
Cab. An only father, Sir, might expect more 
obedience; beſides, has not your ſiſter here, that 
never diſobliged me in her life, as good a right as 
you? He's a ſad dog, Livy, my dear, and would 
take all from you. But he ſhan't, I tell you he 
ſhan't, for you {hall have your ſhare. 

Oliv. Dear, Sir, I with you'd be convinc'd that 
I can never be happy in any addition to my fortune 


which | is taken from his. 
Creak, 
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Creak. Well, well, it's a good child, ſo ſay no 
more; but come with me, and we ſhall fee ſome- 
thing that will give us a great deal of pleaſure, 1 
promiſe you; old Ruggins, the curry-comb maker, 
lying in ſtate; I'm told he makes a very handſome 
corpſe, and becomes his coffin prodigiouſly. He 
was an intimate friend of mine, and theſe are friend- 
ly things we ought to do for each other. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE, CROAxRR's Houſe. 


li | Miss RIcRHLAx D, GARNET. 


Miß Richland. : 
Ori not his ſiſter? Olivia not Leontine's ſiſ- 


ter? You amaze me 
Garn. No more his ſiſter than I am; I had it all 
from his own ſervant; I can get any thing from 
that quarter. 
Miſs Rich. But how? Tell me again, Garnet. 
_ Garn. Why, Madam, as I told you before, in- 
ſtead of going to Lyons, to bring home his ſiſter, 
who has been there with her aunt theſe ten years, 


he never went further than Paris; there he ſaw 
5 and 
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and fell in love with this young lady, by the bye, 
of a prodigious family. 

Miſs Rich. And brought her home to my guar- 
dian as his daughter ? | 

Garn. Yes, and-his daughter ſhe will be. If he 
don't conſent to their marriage, they talk of trying 
what a Scotch parfon can do. 

Miſs Rich. Well, I own they have deceived me 
And ſo demurely as Olivia carried it too! 
Would you believe it, Garnet, I told her all my 
ſecrets; and yet the fly cheat concealed all this 
from me ? 


Garn. And, upon my word, Madam, I don't 
much blame her : ſhe was loth to truſt one with her 
ſecrets that was ſo very bad at keeping her own. 

Miſs Rich. But, to add to their deceit, the young 
gentleman, it ſeems, pretends to make me ſerious 
propoſals. My guardian and he are to be here 
preſently, to open the affair in form. You know 
Jam to loſe half my fortune if I refuſe him. 

Garn. Yet, what can you do? For being, as you 
are, in love with Mr Honeywood, Madam— 

Miſs Rich. How! idiot; what do you mean? In 
love with Mr Honeywood ! Is this to provoke me? 


Garn. That is, Madam, in friendſhip with him; 


I meant nothing more than friendſhip, as I hope to 


be married; nothing more. 
21 
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Miſs Rich. Well, no more of this! As to my 
guardian and his ſon, they ſhall find me prepared 
to receive them: l'm reſolved to accept their pro- 
poſal with ſeeming pleaſure, to mortify them by 
compliance, and fo throw the refuſal at laſt upon 
them. 

Garn. Delicious ! and that will ſecure your whole 
fortune to yourſelf. Well, who could have thought 
fo innocent a face could cover ſo much cuteneſs ! 

Miſs Rich. Why, girl, I only oppoſe my pru- 
dence to their cunning, and practiſe a leſſon they 
have taught me againſt themſelves. 

Garn. Then your' re likely not long to want em- 
ployment; for here they come, and in cloſe con- 
ference. | 
| Enter CROAKER, LEONTINE. 

Leon. Excuſe me, Sir, if I ſeem to heſitate upon 
the point of putting to the lady ſo important a 
queſtion. 

Croak. Lord! good Sir, moderate your fears 
you're ſo plaguy ſhy, that one would think you 
had changed ſexes. I tell you we muſt have the 
half or the whole. Come, let me ſee with what 
ſpirit you begin? Well don't you? Eh! What ? 
Well then—I muſt, it ſeems—Miſs Richland, my 
dear, I believe you gueſs at our buſineſs; an affair 

which 
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which my ſon here comes to open, that nearly con- 
cerns your happineſs. 

Miſs Rich. Sir, I ſhould be ungrateful not ts 
be pleaſed with any thing that comes recommended 
by you. 

Croak. How, boy, could you deſire a finer open- 
ing? Why don't you begin, I ſay? (to Leon.) 

Leon. Tis true, madam, my father, madam, 
has ſome intentions—hem—of explaining an af- 
fair—which—himſelf—can beſt explain, madam. 

Croak. Yes, my dear; it comes entirely from 
my ſon; it's all a requeſt of his own, madam 
and I will permit him to make the beſt of it. 

Leon. The whole affair is only this, madam 

- my father has a propoſal to make, which he infiſts 
none but himſelf fhall deliver. 

Croak, My mind miſgives me; the fellow will 
never be brought on. (4/de.) * In ſhort, madam, 
you ſee before you one that loves you; one whoſe 

whole happineſs is all in you. 
Miſs Rich. I never had any doubts of your regard, 
firz and I hope you can have none of my duty. 
Croak. That's not the thing, my little ſweeting z 
my love! No, no, another gueſs lover than I; there 
he ſtands, madam, his very looks declare the force 
of his paſſion—Call up a look, you dog (Afide.)— 


But then, had you ſeen him, as I have, weepings 


Vol.. VI. E ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking ſoliloquies and blank verſe, ſometimes me- 
lancholy, and ſometimes abſent— i 
Miſs Rich. I fear, ſir, he's abſent now; or ſuch 
a declaration would have come moſt properly from 
himſelf. 
Croat. Himſelf | Madam, he would die before he 
could make ſuch a confeſſion ; and if he had not a 


channel for his paſſion through me, it would ere no- 
have drowned his underſtanding, 


Miſs Rich. J muſt grant, fir, there are attractions 


in modeſt difidence above the force of words. A 


ſilent addreſs is the genuine eloquence of ſincerity. 

Croak. Madam, he has forgot to ſpeak any other 
language; filence is become his mother tongue. 

Miſs Rich. And it muſt be confeſſed, fir, it ſpeaks 
very powerfully in his favour. And yet I ſhall be 
thought too forward in making ſuch a confeſſion : 
{han't I, Mr Leontine ?. 

Leon. Confuſion ! my reſerve will undo me. But, 
if modeſty attracts her, impudence may diſguſt her. 
Pl try. (4/de.) Don't imagine from my ſilence, 
madam, that I want a due ſenſe of the honour and 
happineſs intended me. My father, madam tells 
me, your humble ſervant is not totally indifferent 
to you. He admires you; I adore you; and when 


we come together, upon my ſoul I believe we ſhall 


ne the happieſt couple in all St-James's. 
p 
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Miſs Rich. If I could flatter —_ you thought 
as you ſpeak, ſir 
Leon. Doubt my ſincerity, madam? By your dear 
ſelf I ſwear. Aſk the brave, if they defire glory? 
aſk crowds, if they covet ſafety | 

Creoak. Well, well, no more queſtions about it. 

Leon. Aſk the ſick, if they long for health? aſk 
miſers if they love money? aſk 

Croak. Aſk a fool, if they can talk nonſenſe 
What's come over the boy? What ſignifies aſking, 
when there's not a ſoul to give you an anſwer? If 
you would aſk to the purpoſe, aſk this lady's con- 
ſent to make you happy. 

Miſs Rich. Why, indeed fir, his uncommon ar- 
dour almoſt compels me—forces me to comply 
And yet Pm afraid he'll deſpiſe a conqueſt gained 
with too much caſe: won't you, Mr Leontine ? 

Leon. Confuſion! (Aſide.) Oh, by no means, 
madam, by no means. And yet, madam, you talk- 
ed of force. There is nothing I would avoid fo 
much as compulſion in a thing of this kind. No, 
madam, I will ſtill be generous, and leave you at 
liberty to refuſe. 

Croak. But I tell you, fir, the lady is not at li- 
berty. It's a match. You ſee the ſays nothing. 
Silence gives conſent. 


E 2 Ln. 
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Leon. But, fir, ſhe talked of force. Conſider, 
fir, the cruelty of conſtraining her inclinations. 

Croat. But I ſay there's no cruelty. Don't you 
know, blockhead, that girls have always a round 


about way of ſaying yes before company? So get 


you both gone together into the next room, and 


hang him that interrupts the tender explanation. 


Get you gone, I ſay; I'Il not hear a word. 
Leon. But, fir, I muſt beg leave to infiſt— 
Croak. Get off, you puppy, or I'll beg leave to 
infiſt upon knocking you down. Stupid whelp! But 


I don't wonder, the boy takes entirely after his mo- 


ther. [Exeunt Miss Ricn. and LEON. 
Enter Mxs CROAKER. 
Ars Croak. Mr Croaker, I bring you ſomething, 
my dear, that I believe will make you ſmile. 
Croak. I'll hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 
Mrs Creoak. A letter; and, as I knew the hand, 
J ventur'd to open it. 


Creoak. And how can you expect your breaking 


open my letters ſhould give me pleaſure ? 

Mrs: Croak. Poo, it's from your ſiſter at Lyons, 
and contains good news: read it. 

Creak. What a Frenchified cover is here! That 


| ſiſter of mine has ſome good qualities, but I could 


never teach her to fold a letter. 
Mrs 


7 
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Mrs Croak. Fold a fiddleſtick. Read what it 


contains. 

Croak. (reading.) 

« DRAR Nick, 

« An Engliſh gentleman, of large fortune, has 
for ſome time made private, though honourable, 
propoſals to your daughter Olivia. They love each 
other tenderly, and I find ſhe has conſented, with- 
out letting any of the family know, to crown his 
addrefles. As ſuch good offers don't come every 
day, your own good ſenſe, his large fortune, and fa- 
mily conſiderations, will induce you to forgive her. 

Yours ever, 

RacnarL CroakeR,” 
My daughter Olivia privately contracted to a man 
of large fortune! This is good news, indeed. My 
heart never foretold me of this. And yet, how 
ſlily the little baggage has carried it ſince ſhe came 
home. Not a word on't to the old ones for the 
world. Yet, I thought I ſaw ſomething ſhe want- 

ed to conceal. | 

Mrs Croak. Well, if they have concealed their 
amour, they ſhan't conceal their wedding; that 
ſhall be public, I'm refolved. 

Croak. I tell thee, woman, the wedding is the 
moſt fooliſh part of the ceremony. I can never get 
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this woman to think of the more ſerious part of the 


nuptial engagement. 

Mrs Croak. What, would you have me think of 
their funeral? But come, tell me, my dear, don't 
you owe more to me than you care to confeſs ? 
Would you have ever been known to Mr Lofty, 
who has undertaken Miſs Richland's claim at the 
treaſury, but for me? Who was it firſt made him 
an acquaintance at lady Shabbaroon's rout ? Who 
got him to promiſe us his intereſt ? Is not he a back- 
ſtairs favourite, one that can do what he pleaſes with 
thoſe that do what they pleaſe ? Is not he an ac- 
quaintance that all your groaning and lamentations 
could never have got us ? 

Croak. He is a man of importance, I grant you. 
And yet, what amazes me is, that while he is gi- 
ving away places to all the world, he can't get one 
for himſelf. | 

Mrs Croak. That perhaps may be owing to his 
nicety. Great men are not eaſily ſatisfied. 

Enter FRENCH SERVANT. 

Serv. An expreſſe from Monſieur Lofty. He vil 
be vait upon, your honour's inſtrammant. He be 
only giving four five inſtruction, read two three me- 
morial, call upon von ambaſſadeur. He vil be vid 
you in one tree minutes. 


Mrs 
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Mrs Croak. You ſee now, my dear. What an ex- 
tenſive department Well, friend, let your maſter 
know that we are extremely honoured by this ho- 
nour. Was there any thing ever in a higher ſtyle 
of breeding ! All meſſages among the great are now 
done by expreſs. | 

Croak. To be ſure, no man does little things with 
more ſolemnity, or claims more reſpect than he. 


But he's in the right on't. In our bad world reſ- 


pect is given where reſpect is claim'd. 
Mr Croak. Never mind the world, my dear; 
you were never in a pleaſanter place in your life. 
Let us now think of receiving him with proper reſ- 
pect (a loud rapping at the door,) and there he is, by 
the thundering rap. | 

Creak. Ay, verily, there he is; as cloſe upon the 
heels of his own expreſs, as an indorſement upon 
the back of a bill. Well, Ill leave you to receive 
him, whilſt I go to chide my little Olivia for intend- 
ing to ſteal a marriage without mine or her aunt's 
conſent. I muſt ſeem to be angry, or ſhe too may 
begin to deſpiſe my authority. [Extt. 

Enter Lory, ſpeaking to his Servant. 

Lofty. « And if the Venetian ambaſſador, or 
that teazing creature the Marquis, ſhould call, Pm 
not at home. Dam'me, I'll be a pack-horſe to none 
of them.” My dear madam, I have juſt ſnatched 

. gy 
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a moment And if the expreſſes to his Grace be 
ready, let them be fent off; they're of importance.” 
Madam, I aſk a thouſand pardons. 

Mrs Croat. Sir, this honour —— 

Lefty. « And Dubardien ! if the perſon calls a- 
bout the commiſſion, let him know that it is made 
out. As for Lord Cumbercourt's ſtale requeſt, it 
can keep cold: you underſtand me.” Madam, 1 
aſk ten thouſand pardons. 

Mrs Creak. Sir, this honour —— 

Lofty, «© And, Dubardieu! if the man comes 
from the Cornifh borough, you muſt do him; you 
muſt do him I fay.” Madam, I aſk ten thouſand 
pardons. And if the Ruſſian - ambaſſador calls: 
but he will ſcarce call to-day, I believe.” And now, 
madam, I have juſt got time to expreſs my happi- 
neſs in having the honour of being permitted to 
profeſs myſelf your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 

Mrs Croak. Sir, the happineſs and honour are all 
mine; and yet, I'm only robbing the public while 
I detain you. 

Lofty. Sink the public, madam, when the fair 
are to be attended. Ah, could all my hours be ſo 
charmingly devoted ! Sincerely, don't you pity us 
poor creatures in affairs? Thus it is eternally ; ſo- 


- licited for places here, teized for penſions there, 
and 


* 
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and courted every where. I know you pity me. 
Yes, I ſee you do. 

Mrs Croak. Excuſe me, fir. „“ Toils of em- 
pire pleaſures are,” as Waller ſays. 

Lofty. Waller, Waller; is he of the houſe. 

Mrs Croat. The modern poet of that name, fir: 

Lefty. Oh, a modern! We men of buſineſs de- 
ſpiſe the moderns ; and as for the ancients we have 
no time to read them. Poetry is a pretty thing e- 
nough for our wives and daughters ; but not for us. 
Why now, here I ſtand that know nothing of books. 
I ſay, madam, I know nothing of books; and yet 
I believe, upon a land carriage fiſhery, a ſtamp act, 
or a jag-hire, I can talk my two hours without feel- 
ing the want of them. 

Mrs Croak. The world is no ſtranger to Mr 106. 
ty's eminence in every capacity. | 

Lofty. I vow to Gad, madam, you make me 
bluſh. I'm nothing, nothing, nothing in the world; 
a mere obſcure gentleman. To be ſure, indeed, 
one or two of the prefent miniſters are pleaſed to 
repreſent me as a formidable man. I know they 
are pleaſed to beſpatter me at their little dirty le- 
vees. Yet, upon my ſoul, I wonder what they ſee 
in me to treat me fo! Meaſures, not men, have 
always been my mark; and I vow, by all that's ho- 
nourable, my reſentment has never done the men, 

Vol. VI. F as 
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as mere men, any manner of harm—that is as mere 
men. 

Mrs Croak. What importance, and yet what 
modeſty ! 

Lofty. Oh, if you talk. of modeſty, madam! 
there I own, I'm acceſſible to praiſe : modeſty is 
my foible : it was ſo, the Duke of Brentford uſed 
to ſay of me. «I love Jack Lofty, he uſed to 
ſay:” no man has a finer knowledge of things; 
quite a man of information; and when he ſpeaks 
upon his legs, by the Lord he's prodigious, he 
ſcouts theh; and yet all men have their faults. - 
too much modeſty is his, ſays his Grace. 

Mrs Croak. And yet, I dare ſay, you don't want 
aſſurance when you come to ſolicit for your friends. 

Lofty. O, there indeed I'm in bronze. A propos, 
I have juſt been mentioning Miſs Richland's caſe to 
a certain perſonage; we muſt name no names. 
When I aſk, I am not to be put off, madam. No, 
no, I take my friend by the button. A fine girl, 
fir,z great juſtice in her caſe. A friend of mine. 
Borough intereſt. Buſineſs muſt be done, Mr Se- 
_ eretary. I ſay, Mr Secretary, her buſineſs muſt be 
done, fir. That's my way, madam. 

Mrs Croak. Bleſs me! you ſaid all this to the Se- 


eretary of State, did you? | 
Lofty 
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Laſty. 1 did not ſay the Secretary, did I? Well, 
curſe it, ſince you have found me out I will not de- 
ny it. It was to the Secretary. 

Mrs Croab. This was going to the fountain head 
at once, not applying to the underſtrappers, as Mr 
Honeywood would have had us. 

Lofty. Honeywood | he! he! He was, indeed, 
a fine ſolicitor. I ſuppoſe you have heard what has 
Juſt happened to him? 

Mrs Creoak. Poor dear man; no * * 

Lofty. Undone, madam, that's all. His credi- 

tors have taken him into cuſtody. A priſoner in 
his own houſe. 

Mrs Croak. A priſoner in his own houſe! How! 
At this very time! I'm quite unhappy for him. 

Lefty. Why ſo am I, The man, to be ſure, was 
immenſely good-natur'd. But then I could never 
find that he had any thing in him. 

Mrs Croab. His manner, to be ſure, was exceſſive 
harmleſs; ſome, indeed, thought it a little dull. 
For my part, 1 always concealed my opinion, 

Lofty. It can't be concealed, madam; the man 
was dull, dull as the laſt new comedy! a poor im- 

practicable creature] I tried once or twice to know 
if he was fit for buſineſs ; but he had ſcarce talents 
to be groom-porter to an orange barrow. 

| ＋ 2 Mrs Croal. 
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Mr: Cron. How differently does Miſs Richland 
think of him! For, I believe, with all his faults, 
ſhe loves him. 

\ Lofty. Loves him ! Does ſhe ? You ſhould cure 
her of that by all means. Let me ſee, what if ſhe 
were ſent to him this inſtant, in his preſent doleful 
fituation ? my life for it, that works her cure. 
Diſtreſs is a perfect antidote to love. Suppoſe we 
Join her in the next room? Miſs Richland is a fine 
girl, has a fine fortune, and muſt not be thrown 
away. Upon my honour, madam, I have a regard 
for Miſs Richland ; and rather than ſhe ſhould be 
thrown away, I ſhould think it no indignity to 
marry her myſelf. 1 [Exeunt. 

Enter OL1v14 and LEONTINE. 

Leon. And yet, truſt me, Olivia, I had every rea- 
ſon to expect Miſs Richland's refuſal, as I did eve- 
ry thing in my power to deſerve it. Her indelica- 
cy ſurpriſes me 

Oliv. Sure, Leontine, there's nothing g ſo indeli- 
cate in being ſenſible of your merit. If ſo, I fear, 
I ſhall be the moſt guilty thing alive. 

Leon. But you miſtake, my dear. The ſame at- 
tention I uſed to advance my merit with you, I prac- 
tiſed to leſſen it with her. What more could I do? 

Oliv. Let us now rather conſider what to be 
fone. We have both diſſembled too long- have 


always 
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always been aſhamed—I am now quite weary of it, 
Sure I could never have n * Wan for any 
other but you. | 

Leon. And you ſhall find my gratitude equal 
to your kindeſt compliance. Though our friends 
ſhould totally forſake us, Olivia, we can draw upon 
content for the deficiencies of fortune. | 

Oliv. Then why ſhould we defer. our ſcheme of 
humble happineſs, when it is now in our power ? 
I may be the favourite of your father, it is true; 
but can it ever be thought, that his preſent kind- 
neſs to'a ſuppoſed child will continue to a known 
deceiver. * 

Leon. I have many reaſons to believe it will. As 
his attachments are but few, they are laſting. His 
own marriage was a private one, as ours may be, 
Beſides, I have ſounded him already at a diſtance, 
and find all his anſwers exactly to our wiſh. Nay, 
by an expreflion or two that dropped from him, I 
am induced to think he knows of this affair. 

Oliv. Indeed ! But that would be an happineſs 
too great to be expected. 

Leon. However it be, I'm certain you have power 
over him; and am perſuaded, if you inform him 
of our ſituation, that he would be diſpoſed to par- 
don it. | 


Oliv, 
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Oliv. You had equal expectations, Leontine, 
from your laſt ſcheme with Miſs Richland, which 


you find has ſucceeded moſt wretchedly. 


Leon. And that's the beſt reaſon for trying another. 
Oliv. I it muſt be ſo, I ſubmit. | | 
Leon. As we could wiſh, he comes this Way. 
Now, my deareſt Olivia, be reſolute. Il juſt retire 
within hearing, to come in at proper time, either 
to ſhare your danger or confirm your victory. 
CLExit. 
Enter CROAKER. 

Croat. Ves, I muſt forgive her; and 50 not too 
eaſily, neither. It will be proper to keep up the 
decorums of reſentment a little, if it be only to im- 
preſs her wi.-h an idea of my authority. 

Oliv. How I tremble to approach him 1 
I preſume, ſir if I interrupt you 

 Croak. No, child, where I have an affection, it 
is not a little thing that can interrupt me. Aﬀec- 
tion gets over little things. 

Oliv. Sir, you're too kind. I'm ſenſible how ill 
I deſerve this partiality. Yet, heaven knows, there 
is nothing I would not do to gain it. 

Croat. And you have but too well ſucceeded, you 
little huſſey, you. With thoſe endearing ways of 


your's, on my conſcience, I could be brought to for- 
| | | give 
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give any thing, unleſs it were a very great offence, 


indeed. 

Oliv. But mine is ſuch an offenee— When you 
know my guilt—Yes, you ſhall know it, though 1 
feel the greateſt pain in the confeſſion. 

Croak. Why then, if it be ſo very great a pain, 
you may ſpare yourſelf the trouble; for I know e- 
very ſyllable of the matter before you begin. 

Ov. Indeed | Then Pm undone. 

Croat. Ay, Miſs, you wanted to ſteal a match, 
without letting me know it, did you? But I'm not 
worth being conſulted, I ſuppoſe, when the to be 
a marriage in my own family. No, I'm to no 
hand in the diſpoſal of my own children. No, I'm 
nobody. Tm to be a mere article of family lumber; 
a piece of crack'd china to be ſtuck up in a corner. 

Oliv. Dear fir, nothing but the dread of your 
authority could induce us to conceal it from you. 

Croak. No, no, my conſequence is no more; I'm 
as little minded as a dead Ruſſian in winter, juſt 
ſtuck up with a pipe in his mouth till there comes 
a thaw— It goes to my heart to vex her. 


[feds 

Oliv. I was prepar'd, fir, for your anger, and 

deſpair of pardon, even while I preſum'd to aſk it. 

But your ſeverity ſhall never abate my affection, as 
my puniſhment is but juſtice. 

Croak, 
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Croak. And yet you ſhould not deſpair neither, 
Livy. We ought to hope all for the beſt. 

Oliv. And do you permit me to hope, fir ? Can 
I ever expect to be forgiven? But hope has too long 
deceived me. - 

Croak. Why then, child, it ſhan't deceive you 
now, for I forgive you this very moment. I forgive 
you all; and now you are indeed my daughter. 

Oliv. O tranſport! this kindneſs overpowers me. 

Croak. I was always againſt ſeverity to our chil- 

dren. We have been young and giddy ourſelves, 
4 t expect boys and girls to be * before 


Oliv. What generoſity] But can you forget the 
many falſehoods, the diſſimulation 

Croak. You did indeed diſſemble, you urchin you; 
but where's the girl that won't diſſemble for an huſ- 
band? My wife and I had never been married, if we 
bad not diſſembled a little beforehand. 

Oliv. It ſhall be my future care never to put 
ſuch generoſity to a ſecond trial. And as for the 
partner of my offence and folly, from his native ho- 
nour, and the juſt ſenſe he has of his duty, I can 
anſwer for him that 

Enter LEONTINE. 
Leon. Permit him thus to anſwer for himſelf. 


(Kneeling.) Thus, ſir, let me ſpeak my gratitude 
N tude 
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tude for this unmerited forgiveneſs. Yes, ſir, this 
even exceeds all your former tenderneſs: I now can 
boaſt the moſt indulgent of fathers. The life he 
gave, compared to this, was but a trifling bleſſing. 

Creak. And, good fir, who ſent for you, with 
that fine tragedy face, and flouriſhing manner ? I 


don't know what we have to do with your gratitude 


. upon this occaſion. 
Leon. How, Sir! Is it poflible to be ſilent, when 


. ſo much obliged ! Would you refuſe me the plea- 
ſure of being grateful! of adding my thanks to my 
Olivia's ! of ſharing in the tranſports that you have 
thus occaſioned? T8 

Croak. Lord, fir, we can be happy enough, with- 
out your coming in to make up the party. I don't 
know what's the matter with the boy all this day ; 
he has got into ſuch a rhodomontade manner all this 
morning 

Leon. But, fir, I that have ſo large a part in the 
benefit, is it not my duty to ſhow my joy? is the 
being admitted to your favour ſo flight an obliga- 
tion? is the happineſs of marrying my Olivia ſo ſmall 
2 bleſſing ? 
 Croak. Marrying Olivia ! marrying Olivia ! mar- 
rying his own ſiſter! Sure the boy is out of his ſen- 
ſes. His own ſiſter ! 

Leon. My ſiſter ! 

Vor. VL G Oliv, 
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Oliv! Siſter! How have I been miſtaken! [Afidt. 
Leon. 1 curs d miſtake in all this I find. 

2 

Croak. What does the booby mean'? or has he 
any meaning ? Eh, what do you mend,” you block- 
head you ? 

Leon. Mean, fir—why, fir—only when my ſiſter 
is to be married, that I have the pleaſure of marry- 
ing her, fir, that is, of giving her away, fir—I have 
made a point of it. 

Croak. O, is that all. Give her away. You have 
made a point of it. Then you had as good make a 
point of firſt giving away yourſelf, as Pm going to 
prepare the writings between you and Miſs Richland 
this very minute. What a fuſs is here about no- 
thing! Why, what's the matter now ? I thought I 
had made you at leaſt as happy as you could wiſh. 

Oliv. O! yes, ſir, very happy. | 

Croak. Do you foreſee any thing, child? You look 
as if you did. I think if any thing was to be fore- 


ſeen, I have as ſharp a look out as another: and 


yet I foreſee nothing. [ Exit. 
LEeonTINE, OLIVIâ. 
Oliv. What can it mean? 
Leon. He knows ſomething, and yet for my life 
L can't tell what. 
Oliv. 
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Oliv. It can't be the connection between us, I'm 
pretty certain. | 

Leon. Whatever it be, my deareſt, I'm reſolved 
to put it out of fortune's power to repeat our mor- 
tification. I'll haſte and prepare for our journey to 
Scotland this very evening. My friend Honeywood 
has promiſed me his advice and aſſiſtance. I'll go 
to him, and repoſe our diſtreſſes on his friendly bo- 
ſom: and I know ſo much of his honeſt heart, that 
if he can't relieve our uneaſineſs, he will at leaſt 
ſhare them. [Exeunt. 


| — 
ACT. N. 


SCENE, Youxc Hoxtrwoop's Houſe. 
BaiLtrre, HoxETwOopD, FOLLOWER. 


Bailif, 
Lookr, Sir, I have arreſted as good men as 
you in my time: no diſparagement to you neither. 
Men that would go forty guineas on a game of 
cribbage. I challenge the town to ſhow a man in 
more genteeler practice than myſelf. | 

Hon. Without all * r Mr —. I forget 


your name, ſir. 7 
G 2 | Bail, 
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Bail. How can you forget what you never knew; 4 
hel he! he! 

Hon. May I beg leave to aſk your name ? 

Bail. Yes, you may. 

Hon. Then, pray, fir, what is your name, fir ? 

Bail. That I didn't promiſe to tell you. He! he! 

he! A joke breaks no bones, as we fay among us 
that practiſe the law. 

Hin. You may have reaſon for keeping | it a ſo- 
cret, perhaps. | 

Bail. The law does nothing without reaſon. Fm 
aſham'd to tell my name to no man, fir. If you 
can ſhow cauſe, as why, upon a ſpecial capus, that 
1 ſhould prove my name But, come, Timothy 
Twitch is my name. And, now you know 'my 
name, what have you to ſay to that ? | 

Hon. Nothing in the world, good Mr Twitch, 
but that I have a favour to aſk, that's all. 

Bail. Ay, favours are more eaſily aſked than 
granted, as we ſay among us that practiſe the law. 
T have taken an oath. againſt granting favours, 
Would you have me perjure myſelf ? 

Hon. But my requeſt will come recommended in 
o ſtrong a manner, as I belieye you'll have no ſcru- 
ple (pulling out his purſe.) The thing is only this: I 
believe I ſhall be able to diſcharge this trifle in two 
or three days at * but as 1 would not have 
the 
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the affair known for the world, I have thoughts of 
keeping you, and your good friend here, about me 
till the debt is diſcharged; for which I ſhall be pro- 
perly grateful. 

Bail. Oh! that's another maxum, and 8 
within my oath. For certain, if an honeſt man is 
to get any thing by a thing, there's no reaſon why 
all things ſhould not be done in civility. 

Hon. Doubtleſs, all trades muſt live, Mr Twitch; 
and yours is a neceflary one. (Gives him money.) 

Bail. Oh! your Honour; I hope your Honour 
takes nothing amiſs as I does, as I does nothing but 
my duty in ſo doing. I'm ſure no man can ſay I 
ever gave a gentleman, that was a gentleman, ill 
uſage. If I faw that a gentleman was a gentleman, 
I have taken money not to ſee him for ten weeks 
together. 

Hon. Tendernefs is a virtue, Mr Twitch, 
Bail. Ay, ſir, it's a perfect treaſure. I love to 
ſee a gentleman with a tender heart. I don't know, 
but I think I have 2 tender heart myſelf. If all 
that I have loſt by my heart were put together, it 
would make a—but no matter for that. | 

Hon. Don't account it loſt, Mr Twitch. The 
ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of the 
conſcious happineſs of having acted with humanity 
purſelves. 
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Bail. Humanity, ſir, is a jewel. It's better than 
gold. I love humanity. People may ſay, that we, 
in our way, have no humanity; but I'll ſhew you 
my humanity this moment. There's my follower 
here, little Flanigan, with a wife and four children, 
A guinea or two would be more to him than twice 
as much to another. Now, as I can't ſhow him 
any humanity myſelf, I muſt beg leave you'll do it 
form me. 

Hon. I aflure you, Mr Twitch, yours is a moſt 
powerful recommendation. 

(Giving money to the follower.) 

Bail. Sir, you're a gentleman. I ſee you know 
what to do with your money. But, to buſineſs : 
we are to be with you here as your friends, I ſup- 
poſe. But ſet in caſe company comes. —Little Fla- 
nigan here, to be ſure, has a good face; a very 
good face: but then, he is a little ſeedy, as we ſay 
among us that practiſe the law. Not well in cloaths. 
Smoke the pocket-holes. 

Hin. Well, that ſhall be remedied 1 delay. 
Enter SERVANT. 

Serv. Sir, miſs Richland is below. 

Hon. How unlucky ! Detain her a moment. We 
muſt improve my good friend little Mr Flanigan's 
appearance firſt. Here, let Mr Flanigan have a 

| ſuit 
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fuit of my cloaths—quick—the brown and filver— 
Do you hear ? | 

Serv. That your Honour gave away to the beg- 
ging gentleman that makes verſes, becauſe it was 
as good as new. 

Hon. The white and gold then. 

Serv. That, your Honour, I made bold to ſell, 
becauſe it was good for nothing. 

Hon. Well, the firſt that comes to hand then. 
The blue and gold then. I believe Mr Flanigan 
will look. beſt in blue. [ Exit Flanigan. 

Bail. Rabbit me, but little Flanigan will look- 
well in any thing. Ah, if your Honour knew that 
bit of fleſh as well as I do, you'd be perfectly in 
love with him. There's not a prettier ſcout in the 
four counties after a ſhy-cock than he: ſcents like 
2a hound; ſticks like a weazle. He was maſter of 
the ceremonies to the black queen of Morocco, 
when I took him to follow me. (Re-enter Flanigan.) 
Heh, ecod, I think he looks ſo well, that I don't 
care if I have a ſuit from-the ſame place for myſelf. 

Han. Well, well, I hear the lady coming. Dear 
Mr Twitch, I beg you'll give your friend directions 
not to ſpeak, As for yourſelf, I know you will ſay 
nothing without being directed. 

Bail. Never you fear me; I'll ſhow the lady that 
T have ſomething to ſay for myſelf as well as ano- 

ther. 


— — 
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ther. One man has one way of talking, and anos 
ther man has another, that's all the ende be- 
tween them. 

Enter Miss RIcHL AND and * Marv. 

Miſs Rich. You'll be ſurpris'd, fir, with this vi- 
fit. But you know I'm yet to thank you for chu- 
fing my little library. 

Hon. Thanks, madam, are unneceſlary; as it 
was I that was obliged by your commands. Chairs 
here. 'Two of my very good friends, Mr 'Twitch 
and Mr Flanigan. Pray, Gentlemen, fit without 
Ceremony. 

Miſs Rich. Who can theſe odd- looking men be? 
I fear it is as I was informed. It muſt be ſo. 

(Afide.) 

Bail. (after a pauſe) Pretty weather, very pretty 
weather for the time of the year, madam. 

Fol. Very good circuit weather in the country. 

Hon. You officers are generally favourites among 
the ladies. My friends, madam, have been upon 
very diſagreeable duty, I aſſure you. The fair 
ſhould, in ſome meaſure, recompence the toils of 
the brave ? 

Miſs Rich. Our officers do indeed deſerve every 
favour. The gentlemen are in the marine ſervice, 
I perſume, fir ? 

Hen. 
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Hon. Why, madam, they do—occafionally ſerve 
in the fleet, madam. A dangerous ſervice |! 

Miſs Rich. Pm told ſo. And I own, it has of- 
ten ſurpriſed me, that while we have had ſo ma- 
ny inſtances of bravery there, we have had ſo few 
of wit at home to praiſe it. 

Hon. I grant, madam, that our poets have not 
written as our ſoldiers have fought ; but they have 
done all they could, and Hawke or Amherſt could 
do no more. | | 

Miſs Rich. I'm quite diſpleaſed when I ſee a fine 
{ubject ſpoiled by a dull writer. 

Hon. We ſhould not be ſo ſevere againſt dull 
writers, madam. It is'ten to one, but the dulleſt 
writer exceeds the moſt rigid French critic who 
preſumes to deſpiſe him. | 

Fol. Damn the French, the par le vous, and all 
that belongs to them. 

Miſs Rich. Sir! | . 

Hon. Ha, ha, ha! honeſt Mr Flanigan. A true 
Engliſh officer, madam ; he's not contented with 
beating the French, but he will ſcold them too. 

Miſs Rich. Yet, Mr Honeywood, this does not 
convince me but that ſeverity in criticiſm is neceſſa- 
ry. It was our firſt adopting the ſeverity of French 
taſte, that has brought them in turn to taſte us. 

Vol. VI. H 1 26: Bail. 
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Bail. Taſte us! By the Lord, madam, they de- 
vour us. Give monſeers but a taſte, and I'll be 
damn'd but they come in for a bellyful. 

Miſs Rich. Very extraordinary this ! 

Fol. But very true. What makes the bread ri- 
fing? the par le vous that devour us. What makes 
the mutton ſivepence a pound ? the par le vous that 


eat it up. What makes the beer three-pence-half- 
penny a pot? 

Hen. Ah! the vulgar rogues; all will be out. 
(Afde.) Right, gentlemen, very right, upon my 
word, and quite to the purpofe. They draw a pa- 
rallel, madam, between the mental taſte and that / 
of our ſenſes. We are injured as much by French 
feverity in the one, as by French rapacity in the 
other. That's their meaning. 

Ni, Rich. Though I don't ſee the force of the 
parallel, yet, I'll own, that we ſhould ſometimes 
pardon books, as we do our friends, that have now 
and then agreeable abſurdities to recommend them. 

Bail. That's all my eye. The king only can par- 
don, as the law ſays: for, ſet in caſe 

Hon. Pm quite of your opinion, ſir. I ſee the 
whole drift of your argument. Yes, certainly, our 
preſuming to pardon any work is arrogating a pow- 
er that belongs to another. If all have power to 
condemn, what writer can be free ? 


Hor, 
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Bail. By his habus corpus. His habus corpus 
can ſet him free at any time: for, ſet in caſe 

Hen. I'm obliged to you, fir, for the hint. If 
madam, as my friend obſerves, our laws are ſo care- 
ful of a gentleman's perſon, ſure we ought to be 
equally careful of his dearer part, his fame. 

Fol. Ay, but if fo be a man's nabb'd, you 
know— 

Hon. Mr Flanigan, if you ſpoke for ever, you 
could not improve the laſt obſervation. For my 
own part I think it concluſive. 

Bail. As for the matter of that, mayhap— 

Hon. Nay, fir, give me leave in this inſtance to 
be poſitive. For, where is the neceſſity of cen- 
. furing works without genius, which muſt ſhortly 
ſink of themſelves ? what is it, but aiming our un- 
neceſſary blow againſt a victim already * the 
hands of juſtice? 

Bail. Juſtice! O, by the elevens, if you talk 
about juſtice, I think I am at home there: for, 
in a courſe of law— | 

Hon. My dear Mr Twitch, I diſcern what you'd 
be at perfectly; and I believe the lady muſt be 
ſenſible of the art with which it is introduced. I 
ſuppoſe you perceive the meaning, . of his 


courſe of law. 
H 2 My 
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Miſs Rich. I proteſt, fir, I do not. I perceive 
only that you anſwer one gentleman before he has 
| finiſhed, and the other before he has well begun. 
Bail. Madam, you are a gentlewoman, and I will 
make the matter out. 'This here queſtion is about 
ſeverity, and juſtice, and pardon, and the like of 
they. Now, to explain the thing— + | 

Hon. O] curſe your explanations. _ [Ajfde, 

Enter SERVANT. 
Serv. Mr Leontine, fir, below, deſires to ſpeak 
with you upon earneſt buſineſs. | 

Hon. That's lucky. (Afide.) Dear madam, you'll 
excuſe me and my good friends here, for a few 
minutes. There are books, madam, to amuſe you. 
Come, gentlemen, you know I make no ceremo- 
ny with ſuch friends. After you, ſir. Excuſe 
me. Well, if I muſt. But I know your natural 
politeneſs. | 755 
Bail. Before and behind, you know. 

Fol. Ay, ay, before and behind, before and be- 
bind. [Exeunt Honeywood, Bailiff, and Follower. 
Miſs Rich. What can all this mean, Garnet? 

Garn. Mean, madam! why, what ſhould it mean, 
but what Mr Lofty ſent you here to ſee! Theſe peo- 
ple he calls officers are officers ſure enough: Sheriffs 
pfficers ; bailiffs, madam. | 
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Miſs Rich. Ay, it is certainly ſo. Well, though 
his perplexities are far from giving me pleaſure, yet 
I own there's ſomething very ridiculous in them 
and a juſt puniſhment for his diſſimulation. 

Garn. And ſo they are. But I wonder, madam, 
that the lawyer you juſt employed to pay his debts, 
and ſet him free, has not done it by this time. He 
ought at leaſt to have been here before now. But 
lawyers are always more ready to get a man into 
troubles than out of them. | 

Enter S1R WILLIAM. 

Sir Will. For Miſs Richland to undertake ſetting 
him free, I own, was quite unexpected. It has to- 
tally unhinged my ſchemes to reclaim him. Yet, 
it gives me pleaſure to find, that among a number 
of worthleſs friendſhips, he has made one acquiſi- 
tion of real value; for there muſt be ſome ſofter 
paſſion on her ſide that prompts this generoſity, 
Ha! here before me: I'll endeavour to ſound her 
affections. Madam, as I am the perſon that have 
had ſome demands upon the gentleman of this houſe, 
I hope you'll excuſe me, if before I enlarged him, 
I wantcd to ſee yourſelf. 

Miſs Rich. The precaution was very unneceſſary, 
fir. I ſuppoſe your wants were only ſuch as my 
agent had power to ſatisfy. | 

4 Sir 
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Sir Will. Partly, Madam. But I was alſo wil- 
ling you ſhould be fully appriſed of the character of 


the gentleman you intended to ſerve. 
Miſs Rich. It muſt come, fir, with a very ill 


To cenſure it, after what you 


have done, would look like malice; and to ſpeak 
favourably of a character you have oppreſſed, would 


be impeaching your own. 


And ſure, his 


tender-- 


neſs, his humanity, his univerſal ä may 
atone for many faults. 

Sir Will. That friendſhip, Madam, which is ex- 
erted in too wide a ſphere, becomes totally uſeleſs. 
Our bounty, like a drop of water, diſappears when 


diffuſed too widely. 


They who pretend moſt to 


this univerſal benevolence, are either deceivers or 


dupes. 


Men who deſire to cover their private ill 


nature by pretended regard for all; or men who, 
reaſoning themſelves into falſe feelings, are more 
earneſt in purſuit of ſplendid than of uſeful virtues. 
| Miß Rich. I am ſurpriſed, fir, to hear one, who 
Has probably been A gainer by the folly of others, ſo 
ſevere in his cenſure of it. 
Sir Will. Whatever I may have gained by folly, 
madam, you ſee I am willing to prevent your lo- 


ling by it. 


Ai Rich. Your cares for me, ſir, are unne- 


ceſſary. 


I always ſuſpe& thoſe ſervices which are 


denied 
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denied where they are wanted, and offered, per- 
haps, in hopes of a refuſal. No, ſir, my direc- 


tions have been given, and I inſiſt upon their being 


complied with. 
Sir Will. Thou amiable woman! I can no longer 


contain the expreſſions of my gratitude : my plea- 


fare. You ſee before you one who has been equally 
careful of .his intereſt ; one who has for ſome time 
been a concealed ſpectator of his follies, and only 
puniſhed, in hopes to reclaim them—his uncle ! 
— Miſs Rich. Sir William Honeywood ! You amaze 
me. How ſhall I conceal my confuſion ?'I fear, 
fir, you'll think I have been too forward in my 
fervices. I confeſs I— 

Sir Will. Don't make any * madam. I 
only find myſelf unable to repay the obligation. 
And yet, I have been trying my intereſt of late to 


ferye you. Having learnt, madam, that you had 


ſome demands upon Government, I have, * 
unaſked, been your ſolicitor there. 
Miſs Rich. Sir, Pm infinitely obliged to your 


intentions. But my guardian has employed ano- - 


ther gentleman, who aſſures him of ſucceſs. 

Sir Will. Who, the important little man that 
viſits here ? Truſt me, madam, he's quite contemp- 
tible among men in power, and utterly unable 
to ſerve you. Mr Lofty's promiſes are much bet- 

ter 
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ter known to people of faſhion than his perſon Laſs 


ſure you. 
Miſs Rich. How have we been deceived ! As 


ſure as can be, here he comes. 


Sir Will. Does he! Remember I'm to continue 


unknown. My. return to England has not as yet 
been made public. With what impudence he enters! 
Enter Lorrx. 


Lofty. Let the chariot—let my chariot drive off; 


P11 viſit to his Grace's in a chair. Miſs Richland 
here before me Punctual, as uſual, to the calls of 


humanity. I'm very ſorry, Madam, things of this 


kind ſhould happen, eſpecially to a man I have 
thewn every where, and carried amongſt us as a 


particular acquaintance. 


Miſs Rich. I find, fir, you have the art of ma- 
king the misfortunes of others your own. 

Lofty. My dear, madam, what can a private man 
like me do? One man can't do every thing; and 
then, I do ſo much in this way every day: let me ſee; 
ſomething conſiderable might be done for him by ſub- 
ſcription; it could not fail if I carried the liſt. I'II 
undertake to ſet down a brace of Dukes, two dozen 
Lords, and half the Lower Houſe, at my own peril. 

Sir Will. And, after all, it's more than proba- 
ble, fir, he might reject the offer of ugh powerful 
3 


Lofty. 
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Lofty. Then, madam, what can we do? You know 


I never make promiſes. In truth, I once or twice 
tried to do ſomething with him in the way of buſi- 
neſs; but, as I often told his uncle, Sir William 
Honeywood, the man was utterly impracticable. 


Sir Will. His uncle! Then that gentleman,” I 


ſuppoſe, is a particular friend of yours. 
Lofty. Meaning me, fir ?—Yes, madam, as I of- 


ten ſaid, my dear Sir William, you are ſenſible I 


would do any thing, as far as my poor intereſt goes, 
to ſerve your family : but what cap be done ? there's 
no procuring firſt-rate places for ninth-rate abilities, 

Miſs Rich. I have heard of Sir William Honey- 
wood ; he's abroad in employment: he confided in 
your judgment, I ſuppoſe. 

Lefty. Why, yes, madam, I believe Sir William: 
had ſome reaſon to confide in my judgment; one 
little reaſon, perhaps. 85 

Miſs Rich. Pray, fir, what was it? 

Lofty. Why, madam—but let it go no farther 
it was I procured him his place. 

Sir Will. Did you, fir? 

Lofty. Either you or I, fir. 

Miſs Rich. This, Mr Lofty, was very kind indeed: 

Lofty. T did love him, to be ſure; he had ſome 
amuſing qualities; no man was fitter to be toaſt- 
maſter to a club, or had a better head. 

Vor. VI. I Miſs 
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Miſs Rich. A better head ? 

Lofty. Ay, at a bottle. To be ſure, he was as dull 
as a choice ſpirit : but hang it, he was grateful, very 
grateful; and gratitude hides a multitude of faults. 

Sir Will. He might have reaſon, perhaps. His 
place is pretty conſiderable, I'm told. 

Lofty. A trifle, a mere trifle, among us men of 
buſinefs. The truth is, he wanted m to fill up 
a greater. 

Sir Will. Dignity of perſon, do you mean, fir ? 
Tm told he's much about my ſize and figure, fir. 

Lofty. Ay, tall enough for a marching regimens ; 
but then he wanted a ſomething—a conſequence of 
form—a kind of a—l believe the lady perceives my 
meaning. 

Miſs Rich. O, perfeMly: you courtiers can do 
any thing, I ſee. 

Lofty. My dear madam, all this is but a mere ex- 

change: we do greater things for one another every 
day. Why, as thus, now: let me ſuppoſe you the 
firſt Lord of the Treaſury; you have an employment 
in you that I want ; I have a place in me that you 
want! do me here, do you there: intereſt of both 
ſides, few wards, flat, done and done, and its over. 
Sir Will. A thought ſtrikes me. (Afide). Now 
you mention Sir William Honeywood, madam ; and 
as he ſeems, fir, an acquaintance of your's; you'll 
be 
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be glad to hear he's arriv'd from Italy; I had it 
from a friend who knows him as well as he does me, 
and you may depend on my information. 


Lefty. The devil he is! If I had known that, we 


ſhould not have been quite {6 well acquainted. 
uli. 
Sir Will. He is certainly return'd ; and, as this 
gentleman is a friend of your's, he can be of fignal 
ſervice to us, by introducing me to him; there are 
ſome papers relative to your affairs, that require 
diſpatch and his inſpection. 
«Mis Rich. This gentleman, Mr Lofty, is a per- 
ſon employed in my affairs: I know you'll ſerve us. 
Lofty. My dear madam, I live but to ſerve you. 
Sir William ſhall even wait upon him, if you think 
proper to command it. 
Sir Will. That would be quite unneceſſary. 
Lofty. Well, we muſt introduce you then. Call 
upon me—let me ſee—ay, in two days. 


Sir Will. Now, or the Mans will be loſt. 


for ever. 


Lofty. Well, if it muſt be now, now let it be. 


But damn it, that's unfortunate; my Lord Grig's 


curſed Penſacola buſineſs comes on this very hour, 
and I'm engaged to attend—another time. 
Sir Will. A ſhort letter to Sir William will do. 
ö I 2 Lofty. 
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Lofty. You ſhall have it; yet, in my opinion, a 
letter is a very bad way of going to work ; face to 
face, that's my way. 

Sir Will. The letter, fir, will do quite as well. 

Lefty. Zounds! Sir, do you pretend to direct me; 
direct me in the buſineſs of office? Do you know 
me Sir? who am I? 

Miſs Rich. Dear Mr Lofty, this FOWFR is not ſo 
much his as mine; if my commands—but you de- 
ſpiſe my power. 

Lefty. Delicate creature ! your commands could 


even controul a debate at midnight: to a power fo 
conſtitutional, I am all obedience and tranquillity. 
He ſhall have a letter. Where is my ſecretary ? 
Dubardieu! And yet, I proteſt I don't like this way 
of doing buſineſs. I think if I ſpoke firſt to Sir 
William—But you will have it ſo. 
[Exit with Miſs Richland. 

Sir Will. (alone.) Ha, ha, ha! This too is one of 
my nephew's hopeful affociates. O vanity, thou 
conſtant deceiver, how do all thy efforts to exalt 
ſerve but to fink us! Thy falſe colourings, like thoſe 
employed to heighten beauty, only ſeem to mend 
that bloom which they contribute to deſtroy. I'm 
not diſpleaſed at this interview: expoſing this fel- 


low's impudence to the contempt it deſerves, may 
wy 
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be of uſe to my deſign; at leaſt, if he can reflect. 
it * be of uſe to himſelf. 
Enter Jarvis. 


Sir Will. How now, Jarvis, where's your maſter, 


my nephew ? 

* Farv. At his wit's end, I believe: he's ſcarce got · 
ten out of one ſerape, but he O running his head into 
another. 

Sir Will. How 0. ? 
Farv. The houſe has but juſt been cleared of the 


bailiffs, and now he's again engaging tooth and nail 


in aſſiſting old Croaker's ſon to patch up a clandeſ- 
tine match with the young lady that 7 in the 
houſe for his ſiſter. 

- Sir Will. Ever buſy to ſerve others. 

Farv. Aye, any body but himſelf. The young 
couple, it ſeems are juſt ſetting out for Scotland; 
and he ſupplies them with money for the journey, 
Sir Will. Money! how is he able to ſupply others, 
who has ſcarce any for himſelf ? 

Farv. Why, there it is: he has no money, that's 
true; but then, as he never ſaid no to any requeſt 
in his life, he has given them a bill, drawn by a 
friend of his upon a merchant in the city, which I 
am to get changed; for you muſt know that I am 
to go with them to Scotland myſelf. 
Sir Will. How! n 
8 Jarv. 
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Farv. It ſeems the young gentleman is obliged 
to take a different road from his miſtreſs, as he is 
to call upon an uncle of his that lives out of the 
way, in order to prepare a place for their reception 
when they return; ſo they have borrowed me from 
my maſter, as the propereſt perſon to attend the 
young lady down. | E 

Sir Will. To the land of matrimony ! A pleaſant. 

journey, Jarvis. Wt 
Farv. Ay, but I'm only to have all the fatigues on't. 
Sir Will. Well, it may be ſhorter and leſs fati- 
guing than you imagine. I know but too much of 
the young lady's family and connections, whom I 
have ſeen abroad. I have alſo diſcovered that Miſs 
Richland is not indifferent to my thoughtleſs ne- 
phew; and will endeavour, though I fear in vain, 
to eſtabliſh that connection. But come, the letter 
I wait for muſt be almoſt finiſhed ; I'll let you far- 
ther into my intentions in the next room. [Zxeunt. 
—— | 

ACT TV. 
SCENE, CRoAkRR's Houſe. 
Lofty. 

Wer, ſure the devil's in me of late, for run- 


ning my head into ſuch defiles, as nothing but a ge- 
| niys 
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nius like my own could draw me from. I was for- 
merly contented to huſband out my places and pen- 
ſions with ſome degree of frugality; but, curſe it, 
of late I have given away the whole Court Regiſter 
in leſs time than they could print the title-page : yet, 
hang it, why ſcruple a lie or two to come at a fine 
girl, when I every day tell a thouſand for nothing. 
Ha! Honeywood here before me. Could Miſs 
Richland have ſet him at liberty. 
Enter Honeywoop. OR, 

Mr Honeywood, I'm glad to ſee you abroad again. 
I find my concurrence was not neceflary in your un- 
fortunate affairs. I had put things in a train to do 
your buſineſs; but it is not for me to ſay what I in- 
tended doing. 

Hon. It was unfortunate indeed, fir. But what 
adds to my uneaſineſs is, that while you ſeem to be 
acquainted with my misfortune, I myſelf continue 
ſtill a ſtranger to my benefactor. 

Lofty. How! not know the friend that ſerved you? 

Hon. Can't gueſs at the perfon. 

Lofty. Inquire. 

Hon. I have; but all I can learn is, that he 
chuſes to remain concealed, and that all inquiry 
muſt be fruitleſs. 

Lofty. Muſt be fruitleſs ? 

Hon. Abſolutely fruitleſs. 


Lofty. 
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- Lofty. Sure of that? 

Hon. Very ſure. | 
; - Zap Then I'll be damn'd if you ſhall ever, know 
it from me. 

Hon. How, Sir? 

: Lofty. I ſuppoſe now, Mr Honeywood, you think 
my rent-roll very conſiderable, and that Ihave vaſt 
ſums of money to throw away: I know you do. 
The world, to be ſure, ſays ſuch things of me. 
Hon: The world, by what Llearnt, is no ſtranger 
to your generoſity. But where does this tend? 
. Lofty. To nothing; nothing in the world. The 
town, to be ſure, when it makes ſuch a thing as 
me the ſubject of converſation, has afferted, that 
I never yet patroniſed a man of merit, 

Hon. I have heard inſtances to the contrary, even 


; from yourſelf. 


. Lefty. Yes, Honeywocd, and there are inftances 
to the contrary, that you ſhall never hear from 


myſelf. 

Hon. Ha! dear fir, permit me to aſk your but 
one queſtion. 

- ' Lofty. Sir, aſk me no tens I fay, ar, aſk 
me no queſtions; Pl be damn'd if I anſwer them. 

Hon. I will aſk no farther. My friend] my be- 
nefactor! it is, it muſt be here that I am indebted 


for freedom, for honour. Yes, thou worthieft of 
SYS men 
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men, from the beginning I ſuſpected it, but was 


afraid to return thanks; N if undeſerved, 


might ſeem reproaches. 

Lofty. I proteſt I do not underſtand all this, Mr 
Honeywood. You treat me very cavalierly. I do 
aſſure you, fir—Blood, fir, can't a man be per- 
mitted to enjoy the luxury of his own feelings, 
without all this parade? 

Hem. Nay, do not attempt to conceal an action 
that adds to your honour. Tour looks, your air, 
your manner, all confeſs it. 


Lofty. Confeſs it, fir | Torture itſelf, fir, ſhall 


never bring me to confeſs it. Mr Honeywood, I 
have admitted you upon terms of friendſhip. Don't 
let us fall out; make me happy, and let this be 
buried in oblivion. You know I hate oftentation 
you know I do. Come, come, Honeywood, you 


know I always loved to be a friend, and not a patron. 


I beg this may make no kind of diſtance between us. 
Come, come, you and I muſt be more familiar 
Indead we muſt. 


Hon. Heavens! Can I ever repay ſuch friend- 


ſhip! Is there any way! Thou beſt of men, can I 
ever return the obligation ? 


Lofiy. A bagatelle! a mere bagatelle ! But I ſee 


your heart is labouring to be grateful. You ſhall 
be grateful. It would be cruel to diſappoint you. 
VoL. VI. K Asen. 
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Hon. How | teach me the manner. Is there 
any way? 

Lofty. From this moment you're mine. Tes, 
my friend, you ſhall know it—Pm in love. 

Hon. And can I aſſiſt you? | 
Lofty. Nobody fo well. 

Hon. In what manner? I'm all impatience. 

Lofty. You ſhall make love for mo. 

| Hon. And to whom ſhall I ſpeak in your favour? 

Lofty. Lo a lady with whom you have great in- 
tereſt, I aſſure you: Miſs Richland. 

Hon. . Miſs Richland 1. 
| 1 Yes, Miſs Richland. She — ſtruck the 
blow up to the hilt in my boſom, by Jupiter. 

Hen. Heavens ! was ever any thing more unfor- 
tunate! It is too much to be endured. 

Lofty. Unfortunate indeed! And yet I can en- 
dure it, till you have opened the affair to her for 
me. Between ourſelves, I think ſhe likes me, 
Tm not apt to boaſt, but I think ſhe does. 

Hon. Indeed ! But do you know the perſon you 
apply to ? 

Lefty. Yes, I know you are her friend and mine: 
that's enough. To you, therefore, I commit the 
ſacceſs of my paſſion. I'll ſay no more, let friend- 
ſhip do the reſt. I have only to add, that if at any 
time my little intereſt can be of ſervice—but, hang 

it, 
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it, Til make no promiſes - you know my intereſt is 
yours at any time. No apologies, my nd, TI 
not be anſwered, it ſhall be ſo. Erit. 

Hon. Open, generous, unſuſpecting man ! He 
little thinks that I love her too; and with ſuch an 
ardent paſſion !—But then it was ever but a vain 
and hopeleſs one; my torment, my perſecution! 

What ſhall I do! Love, friendſhip, an hopeleſs 
paſſion, a deſerving friend! Love, that has been 
my tormentor ; a friend, that has perhaps diſtreſ- 
ſed himſelf to ſerve me. It ſhall be ſo. Les, I 
will diſcard the fondling hope from my boſom, and 
exert all my influence i in his favour. And yet to 
ſee her in the poſſeſſion of another Inſupportable ! 
But then to betray a generous truſting friend! 
Worſe, worſe! Yes, Pm reſolved. Leet me but be 
the inſtrument of their happineſs, and then quit a 
country, where I muſt for ever n of finding 
my own. _ Ty L Ee. 


| Enter Ol vi A and Garxer, who carries a millliner box. 
Oliv. Dear me, I wiſh this journey were over. 


No news of Jarvis yet? I believe the old peeviſh 


creature delays purely to vex me. 

Garn. Why, to be ſure, madam, I did hear him 
ſay, a little ſnubbing, before marriage, would teach 
you to bear it the better afterwards. 

KA Oliu. 
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Oliv. To be gone a full hour, though he had only 
to get a bill changed in the city! How provoking ! 
Garn. III lay my life, Mr Leontine, that had 
twice as much to do, is ſetting off by this time from 

his inn; and here you are left behind. 

Oliv. Well, let us be prepared for his coming, 
however. Are you ſure you have omitted nothing, 
Garnet ? 8 | 

Garn. Not a ſtick, madam—all's. = Yet 1 
wiſh you could take the white and ſilver to be mar- 
ried in. It's the worſt luck in the world, in any 
thing but white. I knew one Bett Stu bbs, of our 
town, that was married in red; and, as ſure as eggs 
is eggs, the bridegroom and ſhe had a miff before 
morning, . 

Oliv. No matter. I'm all impatience till we are 
out of the houſe. 

Garn. Bleſs me, madam, 1 had almoſt forgot the 
wedding ring he ſweet little thing I don't think 
it would go on my little finger. And what if I put 
in a gentleman's night-cap, in caſe of neceſſity, Ma- 
dam? But here's Jarvis. r 

: Enter Jarvis. . 

Oliv. O, Jarvis, are you come at laſt ? We have 

been ready this half hour. Now let s be going. 


Let us fly! hat 
: Farv. 
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Farv. Aye, to Jericho; for we ſhall have no 
going to Scotland this bout, I fancy. 
Oliv. How! what's the matter ? 
Farv. Money, money, is the matter, madam. We 


have got no money. What the plague do you ſend 


me of your fool's errand for? My maſter's bill upon 
the city is not worth a ruſh. Here it is; Mrs Gar- 
net may pin up her hair with it. 
Oliv. Undone ! How could Honeywood 8 us 
ſo? What ſhall we do? Can't we go without it ? 
Farv. Go to Scotland without money! Jo Scot- 
land without money ! Lord how ſome, people un- 


derſtand geography | We might as well ſet fail for . 


Patagonia upon a cork jacket. | 

Oliv. Such a diſappointment ! What a baſe in- 
ſincere man was your maſter, to ſerve us in this 
manner. Is this his good nature? 

Farv. Nay, don't talk ill of my maſter, madam, 
I won't bear to hear any body talk ill of him but 
myſelf. | 

Garn. Bleſs us! now I think on't, madam, you 
peed not be under any uneaſineſs: I ſaw Mr Leon- 
tine receive forty guineas from his father juſt be- 
fore he ſet out, and he can't yet have left the inn. 
A ſhort letter will reach him there. 

Oliv. Well remember'd, Garnet; I'll write im- 
mediately. How's this! Bleſs me, my hand trem- 

bles 
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bles ſo, I can't write a word. Do you write, Gar- 
net; and, upon, ſecond thought, | it will be better 
from you. 

Garn. Truly, Madam, I write and indite but 
poorly. I never was kute at my learning. But I'll 
do what I can to pleaſe you. Let me ſee. All out 
of my own head, I ſuppoſe ? © | 

Oliv. Whatever you pleaſe. 

Garn. (Writing.) Muſter Croaker—Twenty gui- 
neas, Madam? 

Oliv. Aye, twenty will do. 
© Garn. At the bar of the Talbot till call'd for. 
Expedition—Will be blown up— All of a flame 
Quick diſpatch—Cupid, the little god of love—l 
conclude it, madam, with Cupid; I love to ſee a 
love-letter end like poetry. | 

Oliv. Well, well, what you pleaſe, any thing. 
But how ſhall we ſend it? 1 can truſt none of the 
ſervants of this family. | 

Garn. Odſo, madam, Mr Honeywood's butler is 
in the next room : he's a dear, ſweet man ; he'll do 


— 


any thing for me. 
Jarv. He! the dog, he'll certainly commit ſome. 


blunder. He's drunk and ſober ten times a day. 
Oliv. No matter. Fly, Garnet: any body we 
can truſt will do. [Exit Garnet.) Well, Jarvis, 
now we can have nothing more to interrupt us. 
YE! You 
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You may take up the things, and carry them on to 


the inn. Have you no hands, Jarvis? | 
Farv. Soft and fair, young lady. You, that 
are going to be married, think things can never be 
done too faſt : but we that are old, and know what 
we are about, muſt elope methodically, madam. 
Oliv. Well, ſure, if my indiſcretions were to be 
done over again 
Jarv. My life for it, you would do them ten 
times over. 
Oliv. Why vill you | talk 6 ? If you knew how 
unhappy they make me 
Faru. Very unhappy, no doubt : I was once juſt 
as unhappy when I was going to be married myſelf. 
PI tell you a ſtory about that—— _ 


Oliv. A ſtory | when I'm all Te Mes to be 


away. Was there ever ſuch a dilatory creature !— 

Jarv. Well, madam, if we muſt march, why we 
will march; that's all. Though, odds bobs, we 
have ſtill forgot one thing, we ſhould never travel 
without—a caſe of good razors, and a box of ſha- 
ving-powder. But no matter, I believe we ſhall be 
pretty well ſhaved by the way. [Going. 

Enter GARNET. 

Garn. Undone, undone! Madam. Ah, Mr Jar- 
vis, you faid right enough. As ſure as death, Mr 
Honeywood's rogue of a drunken butler dropp'd 

the 
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the letter before he went ten yards from the door: 
There's old Croaker has juſt pick'd it up, and is 
this moment reading it to himſelf in the hall. 
Oliv. Unfortunate ! We ſhall be diſcovered. 
Garn. No, madam: don't be uneaſy, he can 
make neither head nor tail of it. To be ſure he 
looks as if he was broke looſe from Bedlam about 
it, but he can't find what it means for all that. O 
lud, he is coming this way all in the horrors ! 
Oliv. Then let us leave the houſe this inſtant, 
for fear he ſhould aſk farther queſtions. In the 
mean time, Garnet, do you write and ſend off juſt 
fuch another. Ereunt. 
ä Enter Croat. | 
Croat. Death and deſtruction! Are all the hor- 
rors of air, fire, and water to be levelled only at 
me! Am I only to be ſingled out for gunpowder- 
plots, combuſtibles and conflagration ! Here it is— 
An incendiary letter dropped at my door. « To 
Muſter Croaker, theſe, with ſpeed.” Aye, aye, 
plain enough the direction: all in the genuine in- 
cendiary ſpelling, and as cramp as the devil. « With 


ſpeed.“ O, confound your ſpeed. But let me 


read it once more. (Read.) “ Muſter Croaker as 
ſone as yoew ſee this leve twenty guineas at the bar 
of the Talbot tell called for or yowe and yower ex- 
peretion will be al blown up.” Ah, but too plain. 
Blood 
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Blood and gunpowder in every line of it. Blown 
up! murderous dog! All blown up! Heavens! what 
have I and my poor family done, to be all blown. 
up! (Reads.) Our pockets are low, and money 
we muſt have.” Ay, there's the reaſon; they'll 
blow us up, becauſe they have got low pockets, 
(Reads.) © It is but a ſhort time you have to conſiderz 
for if this takes wind, the houſe will quickly be all 
of a flame.” Inhuman monſters! blow us up, and 
then burn us. The earthquake at Liſbon was but 
a bonfire to it. (Reads.) e Make quick diſpatch, and 
ſo no more at preſent. But may Cupid, the little 
god of love, go with you wherever you go.” The 
little god of love ! Cupid the little god of love go 
with me! Go you to the devil, you and your little 
Cupid together; Pm ſo frightened, I ſcarce know 
whether I fit, ſtand, or go. Perhaps this moment 
I'm treading on lighted matches, blazing brimſtone 
and barrels of gunpowder. They are preparing to 
blow me up into the clouds. Murder! We ſhall 
be all burnt in our beds; we ſhall be all burnt in 
our beds. 
© Enter Miss Rich. Ax. 

Miſs Rich. Lord, fir, what's the matter ? 

Creak. Murder's the matter. We ſhall be all 
blown up in our beds before morning. 

Miſe Rich: I hope not, fir. 

Vo. VI. L 


Crock. 
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Croal. What ſignifies what you hope, madam, 
when J have a certificate of it here in my hand ? 
Will nothing alarm my family ? Sleeping and eat- 
ing, ſleeping and eating is the only work from mor- 
ning till night in my houſe. My inſenſible crew 
could ſleep, though rock'd by an earthquake; and 
fry beef ſteaks at a volcano. | 
Miſs Rich. But, fir, you have alarmed them fo 
often already, we have nothing but earthquakes, 
famines, plagues, and mad dogs from year's end to 
year's end. You remember, fir, it/is not above 2 
month ago, you aſſured us of a conſpiracy among 
the bakers, to poifon us in our bread; and fo kept 
the whole family a week upon potatoes. 
| Croat. And potatoes were too good for them. 
But why do I ſtand talking here with a girl, when 
I ſhould be facing the enemy without? Here, John, 
Nicodemus, ſearch the houſe. Look into the cel- 
hrs, to ſee if there be any combuſtibles below; and 
above in the apartments, that no matches'be thrown 
in at the windows. Let all the fires be put out, 
and let the engine be drawn out into the yard, to 
play upon the houſe in caſe of neceffity. [Exit. 
Miss RicHLAND, alone. 
What can he mean by all this? Yet, why ſhould 
I enquire, when he alarms us in this manner almoſt 
every day! But it Honeywood has deſired an inter- 
; view 
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view with me in private. What can he mean ? or, 

rather what means this palpitation at his approach? 

It is the firſt time he ever ſhewed any tbing in his 

conduct that ſeemed particular. Sure he cannot 

mean to——but he's here. 23 5 
Enter Honeywoop. 

Hen. I preſumed to ſolicit this interview, madam, 
before I left town, to be permitted A 

Miſs Rich. Indeed | Leaving town, fir ?— _ 

Hon. Yes, madam; perhaps the kingdom. I 
have preſumed, I ſay, to deſire the favour of this 
interview,—in order to diſcloſe ſomething which 
our long friendſhip prompts. And yet my fears— 

Miſs Rich. His fears! What are his fears to 
mine? ( Aſde.) We have indeed been long acquaint- 
ed, fir; very long. If I remember, our firſt meet- 
ing was at the French Ambaſſador .Do you re- 
collect how you were pleaſed to rally me upon my 
complexion there ? 

Hon. Perfectly, madam: 1 preſumed to reprove you 
for painting: but your warmer bluſhes ſoon convinced 
the company, that the colouring was all from nature. 

Miſs Rich. And yet you only meant it, in your 
good-natur'd way, to make me pay a compliment 
to myſelf. In the ſame manner you danced that 
night with the moſt aukward woman in company, 
becauſe you ſaw nobody elſe would take her out. 
L 2 Hon, 
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Hon. Yes; and was rewarded the next night, by 
dancing with the fineſt woman in company, whom 
every body wiſhed to take out. 

Miſs Rich. Well, fir, if you thought fo then, I 
fear your judgment has fince corrected the errors of 
a firſt impreſſion. We generally ſhew to moſt ad- 
vantage at firſt, Our ſex are like poor tradeſmen, . 
that put all their beſt goods to be ſeen at the win- 
Pe 

on. The firſt impreſſion, madam, did indeed 
* me. I expected to find a woman with all 
the faults of conſcious flattered beauty. I expected 
to find her vain and inſolent. But every day has 
ſince taught me that it is poſſible to poſſeſs ſenſe 
without pride, and beauty without affectation. 
Mi Rich. This, fir, is a ſtile very unuſual with 
Mr Honeywood; and I ſhould be glad to know why 
he thus attempts to increaſe that vanity, which his 
own leſſons have taught me to deſpiſe. 

Hen. 1 aſk pardon, Madam. Yet, from our long 
friendſhip, I preſumed I might have ſome right to 
offer, without offence, what you may refuſe with- 
out offending. 

Mie Rich. Sir! I beg you'd reflect; though, I 
fear, I ſhall ſcarce have any power to refuſe a re- 
22 of yours; yet you may be precipitate: conſi- | 


der, fir 


Han. 
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Hon. 1 own my raſhneſs; but, as I plead the cauſe 
of friendſhip, of one who loves—Don't be alarmed, 
madam—who loves you with the moſt ardent paſs 
ſion, whoſe whole happineſs is placed in you==—" 
Miſs Rich. I fear, fir, I ſhall never find whom 
you mean, by this deſcription of him. 
Hon. Ah, Madam, it but too plainly points him 
out; though he ſhould be too humble himſelf to 
urge his pretenſions, or you too modeſt to under» 
ſtand them. | 

Miſs Rich. Well; it would be affectation any RY 
er to pretend ignorance; and I will own, far, I have 
long been prejudiced in bis favour. It was but na- 
tural to with to make his heart mine, as he ſeemed 
himſelf ignorant of its value. | 

Hen. I ſee ſhe always loved him. (A4/de.) I find, 
madam, you're already ſenſible of his worth, his 
paſſion. How happy is my friend, to be the fa» 
vourite of one with ſuch ſenſe to diſtinguiſh — 
and ſuch beauty to reward it. 

Miſs Rich. Your friend, fir ! What friend? 

Hon. My beſt friend—my friend Mr Lofty, ma- 
dam. | 

Miß Rich. He, fir! | 
Hon. Yes, he, madam. He is, indeed, what 
your warmeſt wiſhes might have formed him. And 
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to his other qualities he adds that of the moſt paſ- 
ſionate regard for you. 

X. A Rich. Amazement No more of this, I beg | 
you, fir 
Hen. I ſee your confuſion, madam, and know 

how to interpret it. And, ſince I ſo plainly read 
the language of your heart, ſhall I make my friend 
happy, by communicating your ſentiments ? 1 
Mist Rich. By no means. 

Hon. Excuſe me; I muſt; I know you deſire it. 
 Mifs Rich. Mr Honeywood, let me tell you, that 
you wrong my ſentiments and yourſelf. When JI 
firſt applied to your friendſhip, I expected advice 
and aſſiſtance; but, now, fir, I ſee that it is vain 
to expect happineſs from him, who has been ſo 
bad an economiſt of his own; and that I muſt diſ- 
claim his friendſhip who ceaſes to be a friend to 
himſelf. [Exit. 

Hon. How is this ! ſhe 6 confeſſed ſhe loved 
him, and yet ſhe ſeemed to part in diſpleaſure. 
Can I have done any thing to reproach myſelf with ? 
No: I believe not: yet, after all, theſe things ſhould 
not be done by a third perſon ; I ſhould have fpared 
her confuſion, My friendſhip carried me a little 
too far. 

Enter 
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Enter CRoakeR, with the letter in his hand, and 
Mrs CRoAkER. 

Mrs Croak. Ha! ha! ha! And fo, my dear, it's 
your ſupreme wiſh that I ſhould be quite wretched 
upon this occaſion? ha! ha! 

Croak. (mimicking.) Ha! ha! ha! And fo, my 
dear, it's your ſupreme pleaſure to _ me no bet= 
ter copſolation ? 

Mrs Creak. Poſitively, my dear; what is this in- 
cendiary ſtuff and trumpery to me ? our houſe'may 
travel through the air like the houſe of Loreto, 
for aught I care, if I am to be miſerable in it. 

Croak, Would to heaven it were converted into 
an houſe of correction for your benefit. Have we 
not every thing to alarm us? Perhaps, this very 
moment the y is beginning. 

Mrs Croak. Then let us reſerve our diſtreſs till 
the riſing of the curtain, or give them the money 
they want, and have done with them. 

Croak. Give them my money — And pray, what 
right have they to my money? 

Mrs Croak. And pray, what right then have you 
to my good humour ? 

Coal. And ſo your good humour adviſes me to 
part with my money ! Why then, to tell your good 
humour a piece of my mind, I'd ſooner part with 
my wife. Here's Mr Honeywood, ſee what he'll 

fay 
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fay to it. My dear Honeywood, look at this in- 
cendiary letter dropped at my door. It will freeze 
you with terror; and yet lovey here can read it— 
can read it and laugh. _ | 

Mrs Croak. Yes, and ſo will Mr a... 

Croak. If he does, I'll ſuffer to be hanged the 
next minute in the rogue's place, that's all. 

Mrs Crock. Speak, Mr Honeywood is there any 
thing more fooliſh than my huſband's F fight upon” 
this occaſion? 

Hon. It would not become me to hats. madam z 
but doubtleſs, the greatneſs of his terrors; now, will 
but invite them to renew their villainy another time. 

Mrs Croak. I told you, he'd be of my opinion. 

, Croak. How, ſir ! do you maintain that I thould 
lie down under ſuch an injury, and ſhew, neither 
by my tears,. or complaints, that I have ſomething 
of the ſpirit of a man in me ? 88 

Hon. Pardon me, fir. You ought to make the 


loudeſt complaints, if you deſire redreſs. The 


fureſt way to have redreſs, is to be earneſt in the 


purſuit of it. 
Cal. Aye, whoſe opinion is he of __ 
Mrs Crock. But don't you think that laughing 
off our fears is the beſt way ? | 
Hon. What is the beſt, madam, few can fay 1 
but I'll maintain it to be a very wiſe way. | 
Cual. 
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Creak. But we're talking of the beſt. Surely the 


beſt way is to face the enemy in the field, and not 
wait till he plunders us in our very bed-chamber. 

Hon. Why, fir, as to the beſt, that—that's a 
very wiſe way too. 

Mrs Croak. But can any thing be more abſurd, 
than to double our diſtreſſes by our apprehenſions, 
and put it in the power of every low fellow, that 
can ſcrawl ten words of wretched ſpelling, to tor- 
ment us? 

Hon. Without doubt, nothing more abſurd. 

Croat. How! would it not be more abſurd to de- 
ſpiſe the rattle till we are bit by the ſnake? 

Hon. Without doubt, perfectly abſurd. 

Croak. Then you are of my opinion? 

Hon. Entirely. 

Mrs Creak. And you reject mine? 

Hon. Heavens forbid, madam! No, ſure, no rea- 
ſon can be more juſt than yours. We ought cer- 
tainly to deſpiſe malice if we cannot oppoſe it, and 
not make the incendiary's pen as fatal to our repoſe 
as the highwayman's piſtol. 

Mrs Crack. Ol then you think Pm quite right? 

Hon. Perfectly right. 

Creoak. A plague of plagues, we can't be both right. 
I ought to be ſorry, or I ought to be glad. My 
hat muſt be pn my head, or my hat muſt be off. 


Vor. VI. M Mrs 
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Mr: Croal. Certainly, in two oppoſite opinions, 
if one be perfectly reaſonable, the other can't be 
perfectly right. n 

Hon. And why may not both be right, madam ? 
Mr Croaker in earneſtly ſeeking redreſs, and you in 
waiting the event with good humour. Pray let me 
ſee the letter again. I have it. This letter requires 
twenty guineas to be left at the bar of the Talbot 
inn. If it be indeed an incendiary letter, what if 
you and I, fir, go there; and, when the writer comes 

to be paid his expected booty, ſeize him? 
| Creak. My dear friend, it's the very thing; the 
very thing. While I walk by the door, you ſhall 
plant yourſelf in ambuſh near the bar; burſt out 
upon the miſcreant like a maſqued battery; extort a 
confeſſion at once, and ſo hang him up by ſurpriſe. 

Hon. Yes, but I would not chuſe to exerciſe too 
much ſeverity. It is my maxim, fir, that crimes 


| generally puniſh themſelves. 
: Croak. Well, but we may upbraid him a little, I 
| ſuppoſe ? [Iromically. 
1 Hon. Aye, but not puniſh him too rigidly, 
Croak, Well, well, leave that to my own bene- 
volence. | 


Hon. Well, I do; but remember that univerſal 
benevolence is the firſt law of nature. 

[Exeunt Honeywood and Mrs Croaker. 

_ Croak. 
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Croat. Yes; and my univerſal benevolence will 
hang the dog, if he had as many necks as a hydra, 


= . 
ACT. Y., 


SCENE, an Inn. 
Enter Olivia, Jarvis. 
Weir, we have got ſafe to the inn, however, 
Now, if the poſt-chaiſe were ready— 

Farv. The horſes are juſt finiſhing their oats 
and, as they are not going to be married, they chuſe 
to take their own time. 

Oliv. You are for ever giving wrong motives to 
any impatience. 

Farv. Be as impatient as you will, the horſes 
muſt take their own time; beſides, you don't con- 
ſider, we have got no anſwer from our fellow tra- 
veller yet. If we hear nothing from Mr Leontine, 
we have only one way left us. 

Oliv. What way? 

Jarv. The way home again. 

Oliv. Not ſo. I have made a reſolution to go, 
and nothing ſhall induce me to break it. 


M 2 Jarv. 


I 
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Farv. Aye; reſt olutions are well kept, when they 


Jump with inclination. However, I'll go haften 


things without. And Pll call, too, at the bar, to 

ſee if any thing ſhould be left for us there. Don't 

be in ſuch. a plaguy hurry, madam, and we ſhall 

go the faſter, I promiſe you. [Exit Jarvis. 
Enter LANDLADY. 

Land. What! Solomon, why don't you move: ? 
Pipes and tobacco for the Lamb there. —Will no- 
body anſwer? To the Dolphin quick. The An- 
gel has been outrageous this half hour. Did your 
ladyſhip call, "madam ? | 

Oliv. No, madam. 

Land. I find, as you're for Scotland, Wa 
But that's no buſineſs of mine; married, or not 
married, I aſk no queſtions. To be ſure, we had 
a ſweet little couple ſet off from this two days ago 
for the ſame place. The gentleman, for 2 tailor, 
was, to be fure, as fine a ſpoken tailor as ever blew 
froth from a full pot. And the young lady ſo baſh- 
ful, it was near half an hour before we could get 
her to finiſh a pint of raſberry between us. 

Oliv. But this gentleman and J are not going to 
be married, I aſſure you. 

Land. May be not. That's no buſineſs of mine; 
for certam, Scotch marriages ſeldom turn out.— 
There was, of my 9 own knowledge, Miſs Macfag, 

that 
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that married her father's footman.— Alack- a- day, 
the and her huſband ſoon parted, and now keep ſe» 
parate cellars in Hedge-lane. 

Oliv. A very pretty picture of what lies before mel 

| [Afide. 
Enter LEONTINE. 

Leon. My dear Olivia, my anxiety, till you were 
out of danger, was too great to be refiſted. I could 
not help coming to ſee you ſet out, though it ex- 
poſes us to a diſcovery. 

Oliv. May every thing you do prove as fortunate. 
Indeed, Leontine, we have been moſt cruelly diſap- 
pointed. Mr Honeywood's bill upon the city has, 
it ſeems, been proteſted, and we have been utterly 
at a loſs how to proceed. 

Leon, How! an offer of his own too. Sure, he 
.could not mean to deceive us. 

Oliv. Depend upon his ſincerity ; he only mit- 
took the deſire for the power of ſerving us. But 
let us think no more of it. I believe the poſt- chaiſe 
is ready by this. | 

Land. Not quite yet: and, begging your ladyſhip's 
pardon, I don't think your ladyſhip quite ready 
for the poſt-chaiſe. The north-road is a cold place, 
madam. I have a drop in the houſe of as pretty 
raſberry as ever was tipt over tongue. Juſt a thimble 
full to keep the wind off you ſtomach. To be ſure 

the 
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the laſt couple we had here, they ſaid it was a per» 
fect noſegay. Ecod, Iſent them both away as good na- 
tured—Up went the blinds, round went the wheels 
and drive away poſt-boy, was the word. 

Enter CROAKER. 

Croak. Well, while my friend Honeywood is 
upon the poſt of danger at the bar, it muſt be my 
buſineſs to have an eye about me here. I think I 
know an incendiary's look ; for, wherever the de- | 
vil makes a purchaſe, he never fails to ſet his mark. ; 
Ha! who have we here? My ſon and daughter! 
what can they be doing here 

Land. I tell you, madam, it will do you good; 
I think I know by this time what's good for the 
north road. It's a raw night, madam.—Sir— 

Leon. Not a drop more, good madam. I ſhould 
now take it as a greater favour, if you haſten the 
horſes, for I'm afraid to be ſeen myſelf. 

Land. That ſhall be done. What, Solomon ! 
are you all dead thave ? what, Solomon, I ſay! 

[Exit bawling. 

Oliv. Well! I dread, leſt an expedition begun in 
fear, ſhould end in repentance. Every moment we 
ſtay increaſes our danger, and adds to my appre- 
henſions. 

Leon. There's no danger, truſt me, my dear; 
there can be none. If Honeywood has acted with 

honour, 
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honour, and kept my father, as he promiſed, in 
employment till we are out of 3 woe can 
interrupt our journey. 

Oliv. I have no doubt of Mr Kan ſin- 
cerity, and even his deſires to ſerve us. My fears 
are from your father's ſuſpicions. A mind ſo diſ- 
poſed to be alarmed without a cauſe, wilt be but 
too ready when there's a reaſon. "T8 

Leon. Why, let him, when we are out of his 
power. But believe me, Olivia, you have no great 
reaſon to dread his reſentment. His repining tem- 
per, as it does no manner of injury to himſelf, ſo 
will it never do harm to others. He only frets to 
keep himfelf employed, and ſeolds for his private 
amufement. | 

Oliv. I don't know that; but, I'm ſure, on ſome 
occaſions, it makes him look moſt ſhockingly. 

Croaler diſcovering himſelf. 

How does he look now ?—How does he look now ? 

Oliv. Ah! 

Leon, Undone. 

Crab. How do I look now? fir, I avant nay 
humble ſervant. Madam, I am your's. What, 
you are going off, are you? Then, firſt, if yon 
pleaſe, take a word or two from me with you be- 
fore you go. Tell me firſt where you are going: 

and 
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and when you have told me that, perhaps 1 ſhall 
know as little as I did before. 

Leon. If that be ſo, our anſwer might but! in- 
creaſe your diſpleaſure, without adding to * in- 
formation. 5 

Croak, I want no information from you, puppy: 


and you too, good madam, what anſwer have you 


got? Eh! (A cry without, flop him.) I think I heard 
a noiſe. My friend Honeywood without—has he 
ſeized the incendiary ? Ah, no, for now I hear no 


more on't. 


Leon. —— . [ Then, Gr, it was 
Mr Honeywood that directed you hither. | 

Croał. No, fir, it was Mr Honeywood conduct- 
ed me hither. 

Leon. Is it poſſible ? 

Creak. Poſſible ! Why, he's in the houſe now, ſir! 
more anxious about me, than my own ſon, fir. 
Leon. Then, fir, he's a villain. 2 

Croat. How, ſirrah ! a villain, becauſe he Wes 
moſt care of your father? I'll not bear it. I tell 


you PII not bear it. Honeywood is a friend to the 


family, and I'll have him treated as ſuch. 

Leon. I ſhall ſtudy to repay his friendſhip as it 
deſerves. | 
Croak. Ah, rogue, if you knew how earneſtly he 
entered into my griefs, and pointed out the means 
to 
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to detect them, you would love him as I do. (A cry 
without, flop him.) Fire and fury] they have ſeized 
the incendiary: they have the villain the incendiary 
in view. Stop him! ſtop an incendiary! a murderer z 
ſtop him! [Exit . 

Oliv. Oh, my terrors! what can this new tumult 
mean ? 

Teon. Some new mark, I ſuppoſe, of Mr W 
wood's ſincerity. But we ſhall have ſatisfaction: 
he ſhall give me inſtant ſatisfaction. 

Oliv. It muſt not be, my Leontine, if you ws 
my eſteem or my happineſs. Whatever be our fate, 
let us not add guilt to our misfortunes.Conſider 
that our innocence will ſhortly be all we have left us. 
You muſt forgive him. 

Leon, Forgive him ! has he not in every inſtance 
betrayed us? forced me to borrow money from him, 
which appears a mere trick to delay us: promiſed to 
keep my father engaged till we were out of danger, 
and here brought him to the very ſcene of our eſcape! 

Oliv. Don't be precipitate. Wemayyetbemiſtaken, 

Enter PosTBor, dragging in Jarvis; HoxRETwOOD 
| entering ſoon after. 
Poſt. Aye, maſter, we have him faſt enough. 
Here is the incendiary dog. I'm entitled to the 
reward; I'll take my oath I ſaw him aſk for the 
money at the bar, and then run for it. ä 
Vol. VI. N Mon. 
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Hon. Come, bring him along. Let us ſee him. 
Let him learn to bluſh for his crimes. (Diſcovering 
his miſtake.) Death ! what's here! Jarvis, Leontine, 


Olivia! What can all this mean? 


Farv. Why, VII tell you what it means: that I was 
an old fool, and that you are my maſter—that's all. 

Hon. Confulion ! 

Leon. Yes, ſir, I find you have kept your word 
with me. After ſuch bafeneſs, I wonder how you 
can venture to ſee the man you have injured. 

Hon. My dear Leontine, by my life, my honour — 

Leon. Peace, peace, for ſhame; and do not con- 
tinue to aggravate baſeneſs by n.. 1 know 
you, fir, I know you. 

Hen. Why, won't you hear me! By all that's 


_ juſt, I know not 


Leon. Hear you, fir! to what purpoſe? I now 
fee through all your low arts; your ever complying 
with every opinion; your never refuſing any requeſt; 
your friendſhip as common as a proſtitute's favours, 
and as fallacious ; all theſe, fir, have long been con- 
temptible to the world, and are now perfectly ſo to me. 

Hon. Ha! contemptible to the world! That 
reaches me. | LAlide. 

Leon. All the ſeeming Goadeiey of your profeſ- 
fions, I now find, were only allurements to betray 
and all your ſeeming regret for their conſequences, 

| | | only 
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only calculated to cover the cowardice of yous heart. 
8 villain ! 
f Enter CROAKER, out of breath. © 
c Where is the villain? where is the incen- 
diary? (Seizing the Poſtboy.) Hold him faſt, the dog; 
he has the gallows in his face. Come, you dog, 
confeſs ; confeſs all and hang yourſelf. 
Pol. Zounds! maſter, what do you throttle me for? 
; Creaker, (beating him.) Dog, do, you reſiſt ; do | 
you reſiſt ? | 
Poft. Zounds | maſter, Pm not he; there's the 
man that we thought was the rogue, and turns dut 
to be one of the company. r 
Croak. How-I 8 ‚ 
Hon. Mr Croaker, we love all hom RY 2 
ſtrange miſtake here; I find there is nobody guilty; 
it was all an error; entirely an error of our on. 
Coal. And I ſay, fir, that you're in an error; 
for there's guilt and double guilt, a plot, a damned 
jeſuitical peſtilential plot, and I muſt have proof of it. 
Hon. Do but hear me. | 
Croak. What, you intend to bring 'c1a off, I fps 
poſe; I'll hear nothing. 
Hon. Madam, you ſeem at leaſt calm 8 to 
hear reaſon. | 
Oliv. Excuſe me. | 
Hon, Good Jarvis, let me then explain it to you. 
N 2 Jaru. 
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FJarv. What ſignifies explanations when the _ 
is done ? 

Hon. Will nobody hear me ? was there ever duch 
2 ſet, ſo blinded by paſſion and prejudice! (To the 
Poſtboy.) My good friend, I believe you'll be ſur- 
priſed, when I aſſure you— 

Poſt. Sure me nothing I'm ſure of nothing but 
2 good beating. | = 

Croak. Come, then, you, madam, if you ever 
Hope for any favour or forgiveneſs, tell me fincerely 
all you know of this affair. 

Oliv. Unhappily, fir, I'm but too RED the cauſe 
of your ſuſpicions: you ſee before you, fir, one that 
with falſe pretences has ſtept into yeur family to be- 
tray it : not your daughter— | 

Croak. Not my daughter 

Oliv. Not your daughter—but a mean deceiver— 
who—ſupport me, I cannot 

Hon. Help, ſhe's going—ygive her air. 

Croak. Aye, aye, take the young woman to the 
air; I would not hurt a hair of her head, whoſe ever 
daughter ſhe may be—not ſo bad as that neither. 

| [Exeunt all but Croaker. 

Croak. Les, yes, all's out; I now ſee the whole 
affair: my ſon is either married, or going to be ſo, 
to this lady, whom he impoſed upon me as his ſiſ- 
ter. Aye, certainly ſo; and yet I don't find it af- 

flicts 
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flicts me ſo much as one might think. There's the 
advantage of fretting away our misfortunes before- 
hand, we never feel them when they come. 

Enter Miſs RicfHLanD and Sir WILLIAM. 

Sir Will. But how do you know, madam, that 
my nephew intends ſetting off from this place ? 
Miſe Rich.. My maid aſſured me he was come to 
this inn, and my own knowledge of his intending 


to leave the kingdom ſuggeſted the reſt. But, what 


do I ſee, my guardian here before us! who, my 
dear fir, could have expected meeting you here? 
to what accident do we owe this pleaſure ! 

Croak. To a fool, I believe. 
\ Miſs Rich. But to what purpoſe did you come? 
Croat. To play the fool. 
Miß, Rich. But with whom? 

Croak. With greater fools than myſelf. 

Miſs Rich. Explain. | 

Croak. Why, Mr Honeywood brought me here, 
to do nothing, now I am here; and my ſon is go- 
ing to be married to I don't know who, that is 
here: ſo now you are as wiſe as I am. 
Mi Rich. Married] to whom, fir ? 

Croak. To Olivia; my daughter as I took her to 
be; but who the devil ſhe is, or whoſe daughter 


ſhe is, I know no more than the man in the moon. 
Sir W. ill. 


<I> 
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Sir Will. Then, fir, I can inform you; and, 
though a ſtranger, yet you ſhall find me a friend to 


your family: it will be enough, at preſent, to aſſure 


you, that, both in point of birth and fortune, the 
young lady is at leaſt your ſon's equal. Being left 
by her father, Sir James Woodville 
|  Croak. Sir James Woodville ! what, of the weſt ? 

Sir Will. Being left by him, I ſay, to the care of 
a mercenary wretch, whoſe only aim was to ſecure 
her fortune to himſelf, ſhe was ſent to France un- 
der pretence of education; and there every art was 
tried to fix her for life in a convent, contrary to 
her inclinations. Of this I was informed upon my 


arrival at Paris; and, as I had been once her father's 


friend, I did all in my power to fruſtrate her guar- 
dian's baſe intentions. I had even meditated to reſ- 
cue her from his authority, when your ſon ſtept in 
with more pleaſing violence, gave her liberty, and 
you a daughter. 

Creak. But I intend to have a daughter of my 


own chuſing, ſir. A young lady, fir, whoſe for- 


tune, by my intereſt with thoſe who have intereſt, 

will be double what my ſon has right to expect. 
Do you know Mr Lofty, fir ? 

Sir Will. Yes, ſir; and know that you are decei- 

ved in him. But ſtep this way, and I'll convince you. 

{Croaker and Sir William ſeem to confer. 

Enter 
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Enter Honerwoop. 

2 Obſtinate man, ſtill to perſiſt in his out- 
rage! Inſulted by him, deſpiſed by all, I now begin 
to grow contemptible, even to myſelf. How have 
I ſunk by too great an afliduity to pleaſe] How have 
IT overtaxed'all my abilities, leſt the approbation of 
a ſingle fool ſhould eſcape me ! But, all is now over; 
I have ſurvived my reputation, my fortune, my 
friendſhips, and nothing remains henceforward for 
me but ſolitude and repentance. 

Miſe Rich. Is it true, Mr Honeywood, that you 
are ſetting off, without taking leave of your friends ? 
The report is, that you are quitting England. Can 
it be ? 

Hon. Yes, madam; and though I am ſo unhap- 
Py as to have fallen under your diſpleaſure, yet, 
thank Heaven, I leave you to happineſs; to one who 
loves you and deſerves your love; to one who has 
power to procure you affluence, and generoſity to 
improve your enjoyment of it. 

Miſs Rich. And are you ſure, fir, that the gen- 
tleman you-mean is what you deſcribe him ? 

Hon. I have the beſt aſſurances of it, his ferving 
me. He does indeed deſerve the higheſt happineſs 
and that is in your power to confer. As for me, 
weak and wavering as I have been, obliged by all, 
and incapable of ſerving any, what bappineſs can I 

find 
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find but in ſolitude ? what hope but in being: fore 
| gotten ? | 
; M/s Rich. A thouſand! to live among friends 
that eſteem you, whoſe happineſs it will be to be 
permitted to oblige you. it 1 
Hon. No, madam, my reſolution is fixed. Infe- 
riority among ſtrangers is eaſy ; but among thoſe 
that once were equals, inſupportable. Nay, to ſhew 
you how far my reſolution can go, I can now ſpeak 
with calmneſs of my former follies, my vanity, my 
diſſipation, my weakneſs. I will even confeſs, that 
among the number of my other preſumptions, I had 
the inſolence to think of loving you. Yes, madam, 
1 While I was pleading the paſſion of another, my 
heart was tortur'd with its own. But it is over, it 
was unworthy our friendſhip, and let it be 1 | 
' Miſs Rich. You amaze me | 
Hon. But you'll forgive it, I know you will; 
* the confeſſion ſhould not have come from me 
even now, but to convince you of the ſincerity of 
my intention of — never mentioning it more. [Going. 
Miſs Rich. Stay, fir, one moment Ha! he 
here— 41 | 
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Lofty. Is the coaſt clear? none but unde I have 
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for a diſcovery. I have ſpirits working at a certain 
board; your affair at the treaſury will be done in 
leſs than—a thouſand years. Mum 

Miſs Rich. Sooner, fir, I ſhould hope. 

Lofty. Why, yes, I believe it may, if it falls into 
proper hands, that know where to puſh and where 
to parry ; that know how the land lies—eh, Honey» 
wood. 

Miſs Rich. It is fallen into yours. 

Lofty. Well, to keep you no longer in ſuſpence, 
your thing is done. It is done, I ſfay—that's all. I 
| have juſt had aſſurances from Lord Neverout, that 
the claim has been examined, and found — 
Quietus is the word, madam. 

Hon. But how ! his Lordſhip has been at News 
market theſe ten days. 

Lyfty. Indeed! Then Sir Gilbert Gooſe muſt have 
been moſt damnably miſtaken. I had it of him. 

Miſs Rich. He! why, Sir Gilbert and his family 
have been in the country this month. 

Lofty. This month! it muſt certainly be ſo—Sir 
Gilbert's letter did come to me from Newmarket, 
fo that he muſt have met his Lordſhip there; and 
ſo it came about. I have his letter about me; Pl! 
read it to you. (Taking out a large bundle.) That's 
from Paoli of Corſica, that from the Marquis of 
Squilachi.— Have you a mind to ſee a letter from 

Vol. VI, O Count 
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Count Poniatowſki, now King of Poland Honeſt 
Pon —( Searching.) O, Sir, what, are you here too? 


Til tell you what, honeſt friend, if you have not ab- 
ſolutely delivered my letter to Sir William Honey- 


wood, you my return it. The NOT will do with- 


out him. 
Sir Will. Sir, 1 = delivered it; and muſt in- 


form you, it was received with the moſt mortifying 


contempt. 

Croak. 3 Mr Lofty, what can athes mean? 

Lofty. Let him go on, let him go on, I fay. You'll 
find it come to ſomething preſently. 

Sir Will. Yes, fir, I believe you'll be amazed, if, 
after waiting ſome time in the anti- chamber, after 
being ſurveyed with inſolent curioſity by the paſſing 
ſervants, I was at laſt aſſured, that Sir William Ho- 
neywood knew no ſuch perſon, and I muſt certainly 
have been impoſed upon. 

Lefty. Good; let me die; very good. Hs, ha, ha! 

Croak. Now, for my life, I can't find out half 
the goodneſs of it. * 

Lefty. You can't. Ha, "TY 

Croat. No, for the ſoul 3 1 think it was 
as confounded a bad anfwer as ever was ſent from 
one private gentleman to another. | 

Lofty. And ſo you can't find out the force of the 
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Ha, ha! I was I that fent that very anfwer to my 
own letter. Ha, ha! | 

Crvat. Indeed! How ! Why! 

| Lofty. In one word, things between Sir William 
and me muſt be behind the curtain. A party has ma- 
ny eyes. He ſides with Lord Buzzard, I fide with Sir 
Gilbert Gooſe. So that unriddles the myſtery. 

Croak. And fo it does, indeed ; n my A 
"Lions are over. 

Lofty. Your ſuſpicions ! What, then, you um | 
been fuſpeQing, you have been ſuſpecting, have 
you ? Mr Croaker, you and I were friends; we are 
friends no longer. Never talk to me. It's over; 1 

ay, it's over. 
| Croak. tere e mean 
to offend. It eſcaped me. Don't be diſcompoſed. 

Lofty. Zounds! fir, but I am diſcompoſed, and 
will be diſcompoſed. To be treated thus! Who am 
I! Was it for this I have been dreaded both by ins 
and outs! Have I been libelled in the Gazetteer and 
praiſed in the St James's! have I been chaired at 
Wildman's, and a ſpeaker at Merchant-Taylor's Hall 
have I had my hand to addreſſes and my head in the 
print-ſhops; and talk to me of ſuſpects | * 

Croak. My dear fir, be pacified. What can you 
have but aſking pardon ? 

O2 Lofty. 
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Lofty. Sir, I will not he pacified Suſpects! Who 
am I! To be uſed thus! Have I paid court to men 
in favour to ſerve my friends; the Lords of the 


Treaſury, Sir William Honeywood, and the reſt of 


the gang, and talk to me of ſuſpefts! Who am I, 
I fay, who am I! | 

Sir Will. Since, fir, you are ſo preſſing for an 
anſwer, I'll tell you who you are. A gentleman 
as well acquainted with politics as with men in pow 
er; as well acquainted with perſons of faſhion as 
with modeſty ; with Lords of the Treaſury as with 
truth; and with all, as you are with Sir William 
Honeywood. I am Sir William Honeywood. 


[Diſcovering his enſigns of the Bath. 
Croak. Sir William Honeywood | | 
Hon. Aſtoniſhment! my uncle! Ade. 


Lefty. So then, my confounded genius has been 
all this time only leading me up to the garret in 
order to fling me out of the window. 

Croak. What Mr Importance, and are theſe your 
works? Suſpect you! You, who have been dreaded 
by the ins and outs: you, who have had your hand 
to addreſſes, and your head ſtuck up in print - ſnops. 
If you were ſerved right, you ſhould have your 


head ſtuck up i in the pillory. 
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© Lofty. Aye, ſtick it where you will; for, by the 
Lord, it cuts but a yery poor figure where it ſticks 
at preſent. | 
- Sir Wil. Well, Mr Croaker, I hope you now ſee 
how incapable this gentleman is of ſerying you, and 
how little Miſs Richland has to expect from his in- 
fluence. | | 
 Creak. Aye, fir, too well I ſee it; and I can't 
but ſay I have had ſome boding of it theſe ten days. 
8o, I'm reſolved, ſince my ſon has placed his affec- 
tions on a lady of moderate fortune, to be ſatisfied 
with his choice, and not run the hazard of another 
Mr Lofty, in helping him to a better. | 
Sir Will. 1 approve your reſolution; and here 
they come, to receive a confirmation of your pare 
don and conſent. | 
Enter Mas Croater, Jarvis, LEONTINE, and | 
OLivia. 

Mrs  Croak. Where's my huſband! Come, come, 
lovely, you muſt forgive them. Jarvis here has 
been to tell me the whole affair; and, I ſay, you 
muſt forgive them, Our own was a ſtolen match, 
you know, my dear; and we never had = reaſon 
to repent of it, 

Craak. I with we could both ſay fo. However, 
this gentleman, Sir William Honeywood, has been 
beforchand with you in obtaining their pardon. So, 
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if the two poo: fools have a mind to marry, I think 
we can tack them together without eroſſing the 
Tweed for it. [ Foining their hands. 

Leon. How bleſt and unexpected! What, what 
can we ſay to ſuch goodneſs! But our future obe- 
dience ſhall be the beſt reply. And, as for this 
gentleman, to whom we owe— 

Sir Will. Excuſe me, fir, if 1 interrupt your 
thanks, as I have here an intereſt that calls me. 


( Turning to Honeywood.) Yes, fir, you are ſurpriſed 


to ſee me; and | own that a deſire of correcting 
your follies led me hither. . I ſaw, with indignation, 
the errors of a mind that only ſought applauſe from 
others; that eaſineſs of diſpoſition; which, though 
inclined to the right, had not courage to condemn 
the wrong. I ſaw, with regret, thoſe ſplendid er- 
rors, that {till took name from ſome neighbouring 
duty Jour charity, that was but injuſtice; your be- 
nevolence, that was but weakneſs ; and your friend- 
ſhip, but credulity. I ſaw, with regret, great talents, 
and extenſive learning, only employed to add ſpright- 


lineſs to error, and encreaſe your perplexities. I 


ſaw your mind with a thouſand natural charms : 


but, the greatneſs of its beauty ſerved only to 


heighten my pity for its proſtitution. | 
Hon. Ceaſe to upbraid me, fir : I have for ſome 
time but too ſtrongly felt the juſtice of your reproach- 
es, 
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es. But there is one way ſtill left me. Yes, fir, I 
have determined this very hour, to quit for ever a 
place where I have made myſelf the voluntary flave 
of all; and to ſeek among ſtrangers that fortitude 
which may give ſtrength to the mind, and marſhal 
all its diſſipated virtues, Yet, ere I depart, permit 
me to ſolicit favour for this gentleman z who not- 


withſtanding what has happened, has laid me un- 


der the moſt ſignal obligations. Mr Lofty—— 

Lefty. Mr Honeywood, I'm reſolved upon a re- 
formation, as well as you. I now begin to find, 
that the man who firſt invented the art of ſpeaking 
truth was a much cunninger fellow than I thought 
him. And, to prove that I deſign to ſpeak truth 
for the future, I muſt now aſſure you, that you 
owe your late enlargement to another; as, upon 
my ſoul, I had no hand in the matter. So now, 
if any of the company has a mind for preferment, 
he may take my place, I'm determined to refign. 

01: | | [Exit, 

Hen. How have I been deceived ! _ 

Sir Will. No, fir, you have been obliged to a 
kinder, fairer friend for that favour— To Miſs 
Richland. Would ſhe complete our joy, and make 
the man ſhe has honoured by her friendſhip happy 
in her love, I ſhould then forget. all, and be as 

bleſt 
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bleſt as the welfare of my deareſt kinſman can 
make me. 

Miſs Rich. After what is paſt, it would be but 
affectation to pretend to indifference; Yes, I will 
own an attachment, which, I find, was more than 
friendſhip. And, if my intreaties cannot alter his 
reſolution to quit the country, I will even try if my 

hand has not power to detain him. [Giving her hand. 

Hon. Heavens ! how can I have deſerved all this? 
How expreſs my happineſs, my gratitude! A mo- 
ment, like this, overpays an age of apprehenſion. 

Croak. Well, now I ſee content in every face; but 
Heaven ſend we be all better this day three months! 

Sir Will. Henceforth, nephew, learn to reſpect 
yourſelf. He who ſeeks only for applauſe from with- 
out, has all his happineſs in another's keeping. 
Hon. Yes, ſir, I now too plainly perceive my er- 
rors. My vanity in attempting to pleaſe all, by fear- 
ing to offend any. My meanneſs in approving folly, 
leſt fools ſhould diſapprove. Henceforth, therefore, 
it ſhall be my ſtudy to reſerve my pity for real diſ- 
treſs; my friendſhip for true merit; and my love 
for her, who firſt taught me what it is to be happy. 


EPILOGUE. 


EPILOGUE. * 
SPOKEN BY 


Mus B UL E I. E x. 


As puffing quacks ſome caitiff wretch procure 
To ſwear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure; 
Thus, on the ſtage, our play- wrights {till depend 
For Epilogues and Prologues on ſome friend, 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, | 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conſcious of this, our bard has gone about, 
And teaz'd each rhyming. friend to help him out. 
An epilogue, things can't go on without it; 

It could not fail, would you but ſet about it. 
Young man, cries one (a bard laid up in clover,) 
Alas, young man, my writing days are over; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the ſtraw, not I; 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try. 
What, I! dear fir, the doctor interpoles 
What, plant my thiſtle, fir, among his roſes ! 
No, no, I've other conteſts to maintain ; 
To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 


Vor. VI. P Go, 
The author, in expectation of an Epilogue from a friend at 
Oxford, deferred writing one himſelf till the very laſt hour What 
is here offered owes all its ſucceſs to the graceful manner of the 
actreſs who ſpoke it. 


EPILOGUE. 


Go, aſk your manager Who, me! Your pardon; 
Thoſe things are not our forte at Covent-garden. 
Our author's friends, thus plac'd at happy diſtance, 
Give him good words indeed, but no aſſiſtance. 
As ſome unhappy wight, at ſome new play, 

At the pit door ſtands elbowing away, 

While oft, with many a ſmile, and many a ſhrug, 
He eyes the center, where his friends fit ſnug; 
His fimpering friends, with pleafure in their eyes, 
Sink as he ſinks, and as he riſes riſe: 

He nods, they nod; he cringes, they grimace; 
But not a ſoul will budge to give him place. 
Since then, unhelp'd, our bard muſt now conform 
« To bide the pelting of this pitt'leſs ſtorm,” ' 
Blame where you muſt, be candid where you can, 
And be cach critic the Gvod-natur 'd man. 
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DEDICATION. 
To SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


Dran Sm, 


By inſcribing this light performance to you, I do 
not mean ſo much to compliment you as myſelf. It 
may do me ſome honour to inform the public, that 
I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It 
may ſerve the intereſt of mankind alſo to inform 
them that the greateſt wit may be found in a cha- 
_ rater, without imparing the moſt, unaffected piety. 


I have, particularly, reaſon to thank you for your 
partiality to this performance. Ihe undertaking a 
| comedy, not merely ſentimental, was very danger- 
ous; and Mr Colman, who ſaw this piece in its va- 
rious ſtages, always thought it ſo. However, I ven- 


tured to truſt it to the public; and, though it was 


neceſſarily delayed till late in the ſeaſon, I have eve- 
ry reaſon to be grateful. I am, 


Dear Sir , 
Your moſt ſincere 


Friend and Admirer, 


We OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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PROLOGUE. 


By DAVID GARRICE, ES. 


Enter Mr 1 dreſſed in black, and a 


a handherchisf i to his eyes. 


Excusr me, firs, I pray—I can't yet ſpeak— 
I'm crying now—and have been all the week. 


«Tis not alone this mourning ſuit,” good maſters : 
« Pve that within” for which there are no plaſters! 
Pray, would you know the reaſon why Tm crying ? 


'The comic muie, long ſick, is now a dying ! 
And if ſhe goes, my tears will never ſtop; 
For as a play'r I can't ſqueeze out one drop; 


I am undone, that's all—ſhall loſe my bread— 
Pd rather, but that's nothing—loſe my head. 


When the ſweet maid is laid upon the bier, 

Shuter and I ſhall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkiſh drab of ſpurious breed, 

Who deals in Sentimentals, will ſucceed ! 

Poor Ned and I are dead to all intents ; 

We can as ſoon ſpeak Greek as Sentiments ! 

Both nervous grown, to keep our ſpirits up, 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 

What ſhall we do !—If Comedy forſake us 

They'll turn us out, and no one elſe will take us. 
But, 
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But, why can't I be moral? Let me try 
My heart thus prefling—fix'd my face and eye 
With a ſententious look, that nothing me ans, 
(Faces are blocks, in ſentimental ſcenes.) 
Thus I begin“ All is not gold that glitters, 
« Pleaſures ſeem ſweet, but prove a glaſs of bitters. 
« When ign'rance enters, folly is at hand: 2 
“Learning is better far than houſe and land. 
Let not your virtue trip, who trips may ſtumble, 
« And virtue is not virtue, if ſhe tumble.“ 

I give it up morals won't do for me 
To make you laugh, I muſt play tragedy. 
One hope remains hearing the maid was ill, 
A Doctor comes this night to ſhew his {kill. 
To cheer her heart, and give your muſcles motion, 
He, in Five Draughts prepar'd preſents a potion :. 
A kind of magic charm— for be aſſur'd, WA + 
If you will ſwallow it, the maid is cur'd : 
But deſperate the doctor, and her caſe is, 
If you reject the doſe, and make wry faces ! 
This truth he boaſts, will boaſt it while he lives, 
No pois'nous drugs are mix'd in what he gives. 
Should he ſucceed, you'll give him his degree 
If not, within he will receive no fee 
The college you, muſt his pretenſions back, 


Pronounce him Regular, or dub him Quack. 
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THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT. | 


ACT L 
SCENE, A Chamber in an old-faſhioned Houſe: 
Enter Mas HarpcasTLE and Mu HARDCASTLE. 


Mrs Hardcaftle. 


I vow, Mr Hardcaſtte, you're very particular. 
Is there a creature in the whole country, but our- 
ſelves, that does not take a trip to town now and 
then, to rub off the ruſt a little? There's the two 
Miſs Hoggs, and our neighbour, Mrs Grigſby, go 
to take a month's poliſhing every winter. 

Hard. Aye, and bring back vanity and affectation 
to laſt them the whole year. I wonder why London 
cannot keep its own fools at home!. In my time, 
the follies of the town crept ſlowly among us, but 
now they travel faſter than a ſtage-coach. Its fop- 

Vor. VI. . peries 
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peries come down, not only as infide paſſengers, 
but i in the very baſket. _ 

Mrs Hard. Aye, your times were fine times, in- 
deed; you have been telling us of them for many a 
long year. Here we live in an old rumbling man- 
ſion, that looks for all the world like an inn, but that 
we never ſee company. Our beſt viſitors are old 
Mrs Oddfiſh, the curate's wife, and little Cripple- 
gate, the lame dancing-maſter: And all our enter- 
tainment your old ſtories of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough. I hate ſuch old-faſhioned 
trumpery. | | 

Hard. And I love it. I love every thing that's 
old: old friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine; and I believe, Dorothy, (taking her hand) 
you'll own I have been pretty fond of an old wife. 

Mrs Hard. Lord, Mr Hardcaſtle, you're for ever 
at your -Dorothy's and your old wife's. You may 
be a Darby, but Pl be no Joan, I promiſe you. Pm 
not ſo old as you'd make me, by more than one 
good year. Add twenty to twenty, and make mo- 
ney of that. 

Hard. Let me ſee; — add to twenty, makes 
juſt fifty and ſeven. 

Mrs Hard. It's falſe, Mr Hardcaſtle : I was but 
twenty when I was brought to bed of Tony, that I 


E 
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had by Mr Lumpkin, my firſt huſband ; and he's 
not come to years of diſcretion yet. 

Hard. Nog e e e ee fon, lun. 
Aye, you have taught him finely. 

Mr Hard. No matter, Tony Lumpkin e 2 
good fortune. My ſon is not to live by his learn- 
ing. I don't think a boy wants much n to 
ſpend fifteen hundred a year. * 

Hard. Learning, quotha ! A mere compoſi 
of tricks and miſchief, 4 WOE, 

Mrs Hard. Humour, my dear : we but * 
mour. Come, Mr Hardcaſtle, you muſt allow the 
boy a little humour. 5 

Hard. Pd. ſooner allow him an W If 
burning the footmen's ſhoes, frightening the maids, 
and ,worrying. the. kittens, be humour, he has it, 
It was but yeſterday he faſtened my wig to the back 
of my chair, and when 1 went to make a bow, I 
popt my bald head in Mrs Frizzle's face. 

Mrs Hard. And am I to blame? The poor boy 
was always too fickly to do any good. A ſchool 
would be his death. When he comes to be a little 
ſtronger, who knows what a year or two's Latin 
may do for him? 

Hard. Latin for him! A cat and Gddle. No, no, 
the alchouſe and the ſtable are the only ſchools he'll 


ever go to. 


3 Mrs 
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Mrs Hard. Well, we muſt not ſnub the poor 
boy now, for I believe we ſhan't have him long 
among us. Any body that looks in * face 3 
ſee he's conſumptive. 

Hurd. Aye, & growing to ft bee of th 
ſymptoms. | 

Mrs Hard. He coughs ſometimes. 

Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs Hard. Tm actually afraid of his lungs. 
Hard. And truly ſo am I; for he ſometimes whoops 
like a ſpeaking trumpet—(Tony halooing behind the 
ſcenes) —O there he goes A very be ee fi- 
gure, truly. 

Enter Tony, croſſing the Sage. 

Mrs Hard. Tony, where are you going, my 
charmer? Won't you give _ and T a little of your 
company, lovee ? | 

Tony. Tm in haſte, mother, I cannot ſtay. 

Mrs Hard. You ſhan't venture out this Faw eve- 
ning, my dear : You look moſt ſhockingly. 

Tony. I can't ſtay, I tell you. The Three Pi- 
geons expects me down _y moment. There! 5 
ſome fun going forward. | 

Hard. Aye; the ale-houſe, the old 2 I thought 


ſo. 


Mr. Hard. A low paltry ſet of fellows. 


Tony 
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Deny. Not ſo low neither. There's Dick Mug- 
gins the exciſeman, Jack Slang the horſe-doQor, 
little Aminadab that grinds the muſic box, and 
Tom Twiſt that ſpins the pewter platter. 
Mrs Hard. Pray, my dear, diſappoint them for 
one night at leaſt. 
| Tony. As for diſappointing chang I Mond not ſo 
much mind ; but I can't abide to diſappoint n 
Mrs Hard. (Detaining him) You ſhan't _ 
Tony. I will, I tell you. 
Mr Hard. I fay you ſhan't. | 
oy Well ſee which i is the ſtrongeſt, you or 1. | 
[Exit hauling ber out. 
Hard. ( _ ) Aye, there goes a pair that only 
ſpoil each other. But is not the whole age in a 
combination to drive ſenſe and diſcretion out of 
doors? There's my pretty darling Kate; the faſhions 
of the times have almoſt infected her too. By living 
a year or two in town, eee, e 
1 frippery as the beſt of them. 
2 Enter Miss and; | 
Hard. Bleſſings on my pretty innocence! dreſt 
out as uſual, my Kate. Goodneſs! What a quanti- 
ty of ſuperfluous filk haſt thou got about thee girl! 
I could never teach the fools of this age that the 
indigent world could be cloathed out of the trim- 
mings of the vain. 
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Miſs Hard. You know our agreement, fir. You 
allow me the morning to receive and pay viſits, and 
to dreſs in my own manner; and in the evening, I 
put on my houſewife's dreſs to pleaſe you. 

Hard. Well, remember I intiſt on the terms of our 
agreement; and, by the bye, I believe I ſhall have 
occaſion to try your obedience this very evening. 

_ Miſs Hard. I proteſt, fir, I don't comprehend; 
your meaning. 

Hard. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expect 
the young gentleman I have choſen to be your huſ- 
band from town this very day. I have his fatner's 
letter, in which he informs me his ſon is ſet out, 
and that he intends te follow himſelf ſhortly after. 

- Miſs Hard. Indeed! I with I had known ſome- 
thing of this before. Bleſs me, how ſhall I behave? 
It's a thouſand to one I ſhan't like him; our meet- 
ing will be ſo formal, and fo like a thing of buſineſs, 
that I ſhall find no room for friendſhip. or eſteem. 

Hard. Depend upon it, child, I never controul 
your choice ; but Mr Marlow, whom I have pitch- 
ed upon, is the ſon of my old friend Sir Charles 
Marlow, of whom you have heard me talk fo of- 
ten. The young gentleman has been bred a ſcho- 
lar, and is deſigned for an employment in the ſer- 
vice of his country. -I am told he's a man of an 
excellent underſtanding. 


My Hard. 
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_ Miſe Hard. Is he? 

Hard. Very generous. 

Miſs Hard. I believe I ſhall like him. 
Hard. Young and brave. 

Miſs Hard, Pm fure I ſhall like him. 

Hard. And very handſome. 

Miſs Hard. My dear papa, ſay no more (lian 

his hand), he's mine, I'll have him. 

Hard. And, to crown all, Kate, he's one of the 
moſt baſhful and reſerved young fellows in all the 

world. / 

Miſs Hard. Eh, you have frozen me to death 
again. That word reſerved has undone all the reft 
of his accompliſhments. A reſerved lover, it is 
faid, always makes a ſuſpicious huſband. 

Hard. On the contrary, modeſty ſeldom refides 
in a breaſt that is not enriched with nobler virtues. 
It was the very feature in his character that firſt 
ſtruck me. | 

Miſs Hard. He muſt have more ſtriking fea- 
tures to.catch me, I promiſe you. However, if he 
be ſo young, ſo handſome, and ſo every thing, 
as you mention, I believe he'll do till. I think ll 
have him. | 

Hard. Aye, Kate, but there is ſtill an obſtacle. It's 
men he may not have you. 
Miſs Hard. 
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Miſe Hard. My dear papa, why will you mor- 
tify one ſo ?—Well, if he refuſes, inſtead of break- 
ing my heart at his indifference, P11 only break my 
glaſs for its flattery, ſet my cap to ſome newer fa- 


mion, and look out for ſome leſs difficult admirer. 


Hard. Bravely reſolved {In the mean time, III 
go prepare the ſervants for his reception; as we 
ſeldom ſee company, they want as much training as 
a company of recruits the firſt day's muſter. ¶ Exit. 

Miſs Hard. ( ola.) Lud, this news of papa's puts 
me all in a flutter. Young, handſome ; theſe he put 
laſt; but I put them foremoſt. Senſible, good- 
natured ; I like all that. But then, reſerved, and 
ſheepiſh, that's much againſt him. Yet can't he 
be cured of his timidity, by being taught to be 
proud of his wife? Yes, and can't I—But I vow 
Pm diſpofing of the huſband before I have ſecured 


the lover. - 
Enter Miss NRVILLE. 


Miſs Hard. Tm glad you're come, Neville, my 
dear. Tell me, Conſtance, how do I look this even- 


ing? Is there any thing whimſical about me? Is it one 


of my well looking days, child? am I in face to-day ? 
Miſs Nev. Perfectly my dear. Yet now I look 


again—bleſs me !—ſure no accident has happened 


among the canary birds or the gold fiſhes. Has 


your 
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your brother or the cat been meddling ? or has the 
laſt novel been too moving? | 

Miſt Hard. No; nothing of all this. I have 
been threatened I can ſcarce get it out—l have 
been threatened with a lover. 

Miſs Nev. And his name 

Miſs Hard. Is Marlow. 

Miſs Nev. Indeed! 

Mz:ſs Hard. The ſon of Sir Charles Marlow. | 
Miſs Nev. As I live, the moſt intimate friend of 
Mr Haſtings, my admirer. They are never aſun- 
der. I believe you muſt have ſeen him when we 
lived in town. 

Miſe Hard. Never. 

Miſs Nev. He's a very ſingular character, I aſ- 
ſure you. Among women of reputation and virtue, 
he is the modeſteſt man alive; but his acquaintance 
give him a very different character among creatures 
of another ſtamp: you underſtand me. 

Miſs Hard. An odd character, indeed. I ſhall 
never be able to manage him. What ſhall I do? 
Pſhaw, think no more of him, but truſt to occur- 
rences for ſucceſs. But how goes on your own af- 
fair, my dear? has my mother been courting you 
for my brother Tony, as uſual ? | 

Miſs Nev. I have juſt come from one of our a- 
greeable tete-a-tetes. She has been ſaying a hundred 

Vol. VI. R tender 
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tender things, and ſetting off her pretty monſter as 
the very pink of perfection. 
Miſs Hard. And her partiality is ſuch, that ſhe 
actually thinks him ſo. A fortune like yours is no 
ſmall temptation. Beſides, as ſhe has the ſole ma- 
nagement of it, I'm not ſurpriſed to ſee her unwil- 
ling to let it go out of the family. 
Miſs Nev. A fortune like mine, which chiefly 
conſiſts in jewels, is no ſuch mighty temptation. 
But, at any rate, if my dear Iaſtings be but con- 
ſtant, I make no doubt to be too hard for her at 
laſt. However, I let her ſuppoſe that I am in love 
with her ſon, and ſhe never once dreams that my 
affections are fixed upon another. 

Miſs Hard. My good brother holds out Qoutly. 
I could almoſt love him for hating you ſo. 

Miſs Nev. It is a good natured creature at bot- 
tom, and I'm ſure would wiſh to ſee me married 
to any body but himſelf. But my aunt's bell rings 
for our afternoon's walk round the improvements. 
Allons ! Courage is neceflary, as our affairs are cri- 
tical. 

Miſs Hurd. Would it were bed-time and all 


were well.” 


SCENE, An Alehouſe Room. Several ſhabby fellows, 
with punch and tobacco. Tony at the head of the 
| table, 
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table, a little higher than the reft : a mallet in his 
hand. 

Omner. Hurrea! hurrea! hurrea! bravo! 
. Firſt Fel. Now, gentlemen, filence for a ſong. The 
*ſquire is going to knock himſelf down for a ſong. 

Omnes. Aye, a ſong, a ſong! 

Tony. Then I'll ſing you, Gentlemen, a ſong I 
made pen this alehouſe, the Three Pigeons. 

| g DENG. 
Let ſchool-maſters puzzle their brain, 
With grammar, and nonſenſe, and learning; 
Good liquor, I ſtoutly maintain, 
Gives genus a better diſcerning. 
Let them brag of their heatheniſh gods, 

Their Lethes, their Styxes, and Stygians; 
Their qui's, and their quæ's, and their quod's, 
They're all but a parcel of pigeons. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 

When Methodiſt preachers come down, 

A preaching that drinking is ſinful, 
PII wager the raſcals a crown, 

They always preach beſt with a ſkinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 

For a flice of their ſcurvy religion, 
PIl leave it to all men of ſenſe, 

But you my good friend are the pigeon. 


Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
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Then come put the jorum about, 

And let us be merry and clever, 

Our hearts and our liquors are ſtout, 
Here's the three jolly pigeons for ever. 


Let ſome cry up woodcock or hare, 


Your buſtards, your ducks, and your widgeons; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
| Here's a health to the three jolly pigeons. __ 
| : Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 
Omnes. Bravo, bravo! | 
Fir/t Fel. The ſquire has got ſpunk in him. 
Second Fel. 1 loves to hear him ſing, bekeays he 
never gives nothing that's low. 
Third Fel. O damn any thing that's low, I can- 
not bear it. 

Fourth Fel. The genteel thing is the genteel 
thing at any time. If fo be that a gentleman bees 
in a concatenation accordingly. | g 

Third Fel. I like the maxum of it, Maſter Mug- 
gins. What though I am obligated to dance a bear, 
a man may be a gentleman for all that. May this 
be my poiſon if my bear ever dances but to the very 
genteeleſt of tunes, (Water Parted,” or « the 
Minuet in Ariadne.” 

Second Fel. What a pity it is the ſquire is not 
come to his own. It would be well for all the pub- 
licans within ten miles round of him. 


Tony. 
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Tony. Ecod and ſo it would, Maſter Slang. I'd 
then ſhew what it was to keep choice of company. 

Second Fel. O he takes after his own father for 
that. To be ſure old *{quire Lumpkin was the fineſt 
gentleman I ever ſet my eyes on. For winding the 
ſtraight horn, or beating a thicket for a hare, or a 
wench, he never had his fellow. It was a ſaying 
in the place, that he kept the beſt horſes, dogs, 
and girls in the whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I'm of age, I'll be no baſ- 
tard, I promiſe you. I have been thinking of Bett 
Bouncer and the miller's grey mare to begin with. 
But, come my boys, drink about and be merry, for 

you pay no reckoning. Well, * what's the 
matter? a 
Enter LANDLORD. 

Land. '\ here be two gentlemen in a poſt-chaiſe at 
the door. They have loſt their way upo' the foreſt; 
and they are talking ſomething about Mr Hardcaſtle. 

Tony. As ſure as can be, one of them muſt be 
the gentleman that's coming down to court my ſiſ- 
ter. Do they ſeem to be Londoners ? 

Land. I believe they may. They look woundily 
like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then defire them to ſtep this way, and 


TI ſet them right in a twinkling. [Exit Landlord. 


Gentlemen, as they mayn't be good enough com- 
pany 


Fg 
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_ - pany for you, ſtep down for a moment, and Til be 
with you in the ſqeezing of a lemon. [ Exeunt mob. 
Tony. ( folus.) Father-in-law has been calling me 
whelp and hound this half year. Now, if I pleaſed, 
I could be ſo revenged upon the old grumbletonian, 
But then I'm afraid—afraid of what! I ſhall ſoon 
be worth fifteen hundred a year, and let him fright- 
en me out of that if he can. : f 
Enter LANDLORD, conducting MaRLO wand HASTINGS. 
Marl. What a tedious uncomfortable day have we 
had of it! We were told it was but forty miles acroſs 
the country, and we have come above threeſcore. 
Haß. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable 
reſerve of yours, that would not let us enquire v more 
frequently on the way. 
Marl. J own, Haſtings, I am unwilling to lay 
myſelf under an obligation to every one I meet; and 
often ſtand the chance of an unmannerly anſwer. 
Haft. At preſent, however, we are not likely to 
receive any anſwer. 
Tony. No offence, gentlemen. But I'm told you 
have been enquiring for one Mr Hardcaſtle in thoſe 
parts. Do you know what part 1 the country you 
are in? | 
Haft. Not in the leaſt, fir, but ould thank 
you for information. 


Tony. Nor the way you came ? 
Haſt. 
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Haſft. No, fir; but if you can inform us—— 
Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the 


road you are going, nor where you are, nor the 


road you came, the firſt thing I have to inform 
you is, that—you have loſt your way. 

Marl. We wanted no ghoſt to tell us that. 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be ſo bold as to 
alk the place from whence you came? 

Marl. That's not neceſſary towards direCting us 
where we are to go. 

Tony. No offence ; but queſtion for queſtion is 
all fair, you know. Pray, gentlemen, is not this 
ſame Hardcaſtle a croſs- grain'd, oldfaſhioned, whim- 
ſical fellow, with an ugly face; a daughter, and a 
pretty ſon ? 

Hat. We have not ſeen the gentleman, but he 
has the family you mention. | 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapeling, trolloping, 
talkative maypole—the ſon, a pretty, well-bread, 
agreeable youth, that every body is fond of. 

Marl. Our information differs in this. 'The 
daughter is ſaid to be well-bred and beautiful; the 


ſon, an aukward booby, reared up and ſpoiled at 


his mother's apron-ſtring. 

Tony. He-he-hem !—Then, gentlemen, all I have 
to tell you is, that you won't reach Mr Hardcaſtle's 
houſe this night, I believe. 


Hef 
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Haſt. Unfortunate | | 

Tony. It's a damn'd long, dark, boggy, dirty, 
dangerous way. Stingo, tell the gentlemen the 
way to Mr Hardcaſtle's! ( Vinting upon the Land- 
lord.) Mr Hardcaſtles of Quagmire Marſh, you 
underſtand me. 

Land. Maſter Hardcaſtle's! Lock-a-daily, my 
maſters, you're come a deadly deal wrong | When 
you came to the bottom of the hill, you ſhould have 
croſſed down Squaſh- lane. 

Marl. Croſs down Squafh-lane | 

Land. Then you were to keep ſtraight forward, 
*till you came to four roads. 

Mar]. Come to where four roads meet 

Tony. Aye; but you muſt be ſure to take only 
one of them. 

Marl. O fir, you're facetious. 

Tony. Then keeping to the right, you are to go 
ſideways till you come upon Crack-ſkull common: 
there you muſt look ſharp for the track of the wheel, 
and go forward, till you come to farmer Murrain's 
barn. Coming to the farmer's barn, you are to turn 
to the right, and then to the left, and then to the 
right about again, till you find out the old mill. 

Marl. Zounds, man! we could as ſoon find out 
the longitude | | 

Hoſt. What's to be done, Marlow? 

Marl, 
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Marl. This houſe promiſes but a poor reception; 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate- us. 

Land. Alack, maſter, we have but one ſpare bed 
in the whole houſe. | 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that's taken up by 
three lodgers already. (After a pauſe, in which the 
reſt ſeem diſconcerted) J have hit it. Don't you think, 
Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the gentle- 
men by the fire-fide, with——three chairs and a 
bolſter ? 

Haſt. J hate ſleeping by the fire-fide. 

Marl. And I deteſt your three chairs and a bol- 
ſer. | $6 
Tony. You do, do you !—then let me ſee—what 
—if you go on a mile further, to the Buck's Head 
the old Buck's head on the hill, one of the beſt inns 
in the whole country ? 

Haſt.. O ho! ſo we have eſcaped an adventure 
for this night, however. 

. Land. (Apart to Tony) Sure, you ben't ſending 
them to your father's as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, You fool you. Let them find that 
out. (To them) You have only to keep on ſtraight 
forward, till you come to a large old houſe by the 
road fide. You'll ſee a pair of large horns over the 
door. That's the fign. Drive up the yard, and 


call ſtoutly about you. | 
VorL. VII. | 8 Hay. 
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Haſt. Sir, we are obliged to you. The ſervant's 
can't miſs the way, 

Tony. No, no: but I tell you though, the land- 
lord is rich, and going to leave off buſineſs; ſo he 
wants to be thought a gentleman, ſaving, your pre- 
ſence, he, he, he! he'll be for giving you his com- 
pany, and ecod if you mind him, he'll perſuade you 
that his mother was an alderman, and his aunt a 
juſtice of peace. | 

Land. A troubleſome old blade to be ſure; but 
a keeps as good wines and beds as any in the whole 
country. | 

Marl. Well, if he ſupplies us with theſe, we 
ſhall want no farther connection. We are to turn 
to the right did you ſay ? 

Tony. No, no; ſtraight forward. I'll juſt ſtep 
myſelf, and ſhew you a piece of the way. 2 the 
landlord) Mum. 

Land. Ah, bleſs your heart, for a ſweet, plea- 
ſant - damn d miſchievous ſon of a whore. [Exeunt, 


ACT 


— 
20 1 i 


SCENE, * old-faſhioned Houſe. 


Inter HarDcasTLE, followed by three or four aukward 
ſervants. 


Hardcaſtle. 


Wer, I hope you are perfect in the table ex- 
erciſe I have been teaching you theſe three days. 
You all know your poſts and your places, and can 
ſhew that you have been uſed to good company, 
without ever ſtirring from home. 

Omnes. Aye, aye. 

Hard. When company comes, you are not to 
pop out and ſtare, and then 1 run in again, like fright. 
ed rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. No, no. 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from 
the barn, are to make a ſhew at the ſide- table; and 
you, Roger, whom I have advanced from the plough, 
are to place yourſelf behind my chair. But you're 
not to ſtand fo, with your hands in your pockets. 
Take your hands from your pockets, Roger; and 
from your head, you blockhead you. See how 
Diggory carries his hands. They're a little too ſtiff, 
ode, but that's no great matter. | 

D 2 Dig, 
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Dig. Aye, mind how I hold them. I learned 
to hold my hands this way, when I was upon drill 
for the militia. ' And ſo being upon drill | 

Hard. You muſt not be ſo talkative, Diggory. 
You muit be all attention to the gueſts. You muſt 
hear us talk, and not think of talking; you muſt ſee 
us drink, and not think of drinking; you muſt ſee 
us eat, and not think of eating. | 

Dig. By the laws, your worſhip, that's parfectly 
unpoſſible. Whenever Diggory ſees yeating going 
forward, ecod he's always ing for a mouthful 
himſelf. 

Hard. Blockhead ! Is not a belly-full in the kit- 
chen as good as a belly-full in the gan Stay 
your ſtomach with that reflection. 

Dig. code thank your worſhip, ITIl make a 
ſhift to ſtay my ſtomach with a ſlice of cold beef in 
the pantry. | 

Hard Diggory, you are too talkative. Then if 
T happen to ſay a good thing, or tell a good ſtory 
at table, you muſt not all burſt out a-laughing, as 
if you made part of the company. 

Dig. Then ecod your worſhip muſt not tell the 
ſtory of ould grouſe in the gun- room: I can't help 
laughing at that—he ! he ! he !—for the ſoul of me. 
We have laughed at that theſe twenty years—ha ! 
ba! ha! | 


Hard. 


** At. „ — 
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Hard. Ha! ha! ha! The ſtory is a good one. 
Well, honeſt Diggory, you may laugh at that 
but {till remember to be attentive. Suppoſe one of 
the company ſhould call for a glaſs of wine, how 
will you behave? A glaſs of wine, fir, if you pleaſe 
(To Diggary)—Eh, why don't you move ? 

Dig. Ecod, your worſhip, I never have courage 
till I fee the eatables and drinkables brought upo- 
the table, and then I'm as bauld as a lion. 

Hard. What, will nobody move ? 

Firſt Serv. I'm not to leave this place. 

Second yerv. I'm ſure it's no place of mine. 

Third Serv. Nor mine, for ſartain. 

Dig. Wauns, and I'm ſure it canna be mine. 


Hard. You numſkulls! and fo while, like your 


betters, you are quarrelling for places, the gueſts 
mull be ſtarved. O you dunces ! I find I muſt be- 


gin all over again—But don't I hear a coach drive 


into the yard? To your poſts you blockheads. Pl 
go in the mean time and give my old friend's ſon a 
hearty reception at the gate. [Exit Hardcattle. 


Dig. By the elevens, my place is gone quite out 


of my head. 
Roger. I know that my place is to be every where. 
Firſt Serv. Where the devil is mine? 
| Second 
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Second Serv. My place is to be no where at all; 
and fo ize go about ny buſineſs. [Exeunt ſervants, 
running about as if frighted different aways. | 
Enter SERVANT with candles, ſhewing in MarxLow | 

and HASTINGS. . 

Serv. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome! This 


way. 


Haft. After the diſappointments of the day, wel- 
come once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean 
room and a good fire. Upon my word, a very 
well- looking houſe; antique but creditable. 

Marl The uſual fate of a large manſion. Ha- 
ving firſt ruined the maſter by good houſekeeping, 
it at laſt comes to levy contributions as an inn. 

Ha. As you ſay, we paſſengers are to be taxed 
to pay all theſe fineries. I have often ſeen a good 
ſide- board, or a marble chimney- piece, though not 
actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning con- 
foundedly. | 
Marl. Travellers, George, muſt pay in all places. 
The only difference is, that in good inns, you pay 
dearly for luxuries; in bad inns, you are fleeced 
and ſtarved. 

Haſt. You have lived pretty much among them. 
In truth, I have been often ſurpriſed, that you who 


have ſeen ſo much of the world, with your natural 


good 
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good ſeni-, and your many opportunities, could 
never yet acquire a requiſite ſhare of aſſurance. 

Marl. The Engliſhman's malady. But tell me, 
George, where could I have learned that .:flurance 
you talk of? My life has been chietly ſpent in a col- 
lege, or an inn, in ſecluſion from that lovely part 
of the creation that chiefly teach men contidence. 
I don't know that I was ever familiarly acquaint- 
ed with a ſingle modeſt woman - except my mother 
—But among females of another claſs, you know— 

Haft. Aye, among them you are impudent enough 
of all conſcience. | | 

Marl. They are of us, you know. 

Haſt. But in the company of women of reputa- 
tion I never ſaw ſuch an idiot, ſuch a trembler; 
you look for all the world as if you wanted an op- 
portunity of ſtealing out of the room. 


Marl. Why, man, that's becauſe I do want to 


ſteal out of the room. Faith, I have often formed 
a reſolution to break the ice, and rattle away at any 
rate. But I don't know how, a ſingle glance from 
a pair of fine eyes has totally overſet my reſolution. 
An impudent fellow may counterfeit modeſty. But 


Tu be hanged if a modeſt man can ever counterfeit 


impudence. 


Hf 
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Haft. If you could but ſay half the fine things 
to them that I have heard you laviſh upon the bar- 
maid of an inn, or even a college bed- maker. 

Marl. Why, George, I can't ſay fine things to 
them ; they freeze, they petrify me. They may 
talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or ſome 
ſuch bagatelle. But to me, a modeſt woman, dreſt 
out in all her finery, is the moſt tremendous ob- 
Jett of the whole creation. | 

Haft. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, how can 
you ever expect to marry ? 

Marl. Never, unleſs, as among kings and princes, 
my bride were to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, 
like an eaſtern bridegroom, one were to be intro- 
duced to a wife he never ſaw before, it might be 
endured. But to go through all the terrors of a 
formal courtſhip, together with the epiſode of aunts, 
grandmothers, and couſins, and at laſt to blurt out 
the broad ſtaring queſtion of, madam, will you mar- 
ry me? No, no, that's a ſtrain much above me, I 
aſſur you. | 

Haft. I pity yon. But how do you intend beha- 
ving to the lady you are come down to viſit at the 

requeſt of your father? 

Marl. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very 
low. Anſwer yes, or no, to all her demands 


But 
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But for the reſt, I don't think I ſhall venture to | 


look in her face, till I ſee my father's again. 
Haft. I'm ſurpriſed that one who is ſo warm 2 
friend can be ſo cool a lover. 
Marl. To be explicit, my dear Haſtings, my 

chief inducement down was to be inſtrumental in 
forwarding your happineſs, - not my own. Miſs 
Neville loves you, the family don't know you, as 
my friend you are ſure of a reception, and let Mo- 
nour do the reſt. ; | 5 
Haſt. My dear Marlow! But I'll ſuppreſs the emo- 
tion. Were I a wretch, meanly ſeeking to carry off 
a fortune, you ſhould be the laſt man in the world 
I would apply to for aſſiſtance. But Miſs Neville's 
perſon is all I aſk, and that is mine, both from her 
deceaſed father's conſent, and her own inclination. 

Marl. Happy man! you have talents and art to 
captivate any woman. I'm doom'd to adore the ſex, 
and yet to converſe with the only part of it I deſpiſe. 
This ſtammer in my addreſs, and this aukward pre- 
poſſeſſing viſage of mine, can never permit me to 
ſoar above the reach of a milliner's *prentice, or one 


of the ducheſſes of Drury-lane. Pſhaw ! this fel- 


low here to interrupt us. 
Enter HARDCASTLE. 
Hard. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily 
welcome. Which is Mr Marlow? Sir, you are 


Vol. VI. T | heartily 
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heartily welcome. It's not my way, you ſee, to 
receive my friends with my back to the fire. I like 
to give them a hearty reception in the old ſtyle at 
my gate. TI like to ſee their horſes and trunks taken 
care of. | 

Marl. (Ajide.) He has got our names from the 
ſervants already. (To him.) We approve your cau- 
tion and hoſpitality, fir. (To Haſtings.) L have 
been thinking, George, of changing our travelling 
dreſſes in the morning. I am grown confoundedly 
aſhamed of mine. | 
Hard. I beg, Mr Marlow, you'll uſe no ceremony . 
in this houſe. | | 

Haft. I fancy, Charles, you're right: the firſt 
blow is half the battle. I intend opening the cam- 
paign with the white and gold. 

Hard. Mr Marlow—Mr Haſtings—gentlemen— 
pray be under no conſtraint in this houſe. This is 
Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do juſt as you 
pleaſe here. | 

Marl. Yet, George, if we open the campaign 
too fiercely at firſt, we may want ammunition be- 
fore it is over. I think to reſerve the embroidery 
to ſecure a retreat. | | 

Hard. Your talking of 2 retreat, Mr Marlow, 
puts me in mind of the Duke of Marlborough, 

| when 
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when we went to beſiege Denain. He firſt ſum- 
moned the garriſon. 

Marl. Don't you think the ventre dor waiſtcodt 
will do with the plain brown ? 

Hard. He firſt ſummoned the garriſon, which 
might conſiſt of about five thouſand men 

Haft. I think not: brown and yellow mix but 

very poorly. 
Hard. I ſay, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he 
ſummoned the garriſon, which might conſiſt of 
about five thouſand men 

Marl. The girls like finery. 

Hard. Which might conſiſt of about five thouſand 
men, well appointed with ſtores, ammunition, and 
other implements of war. Now, ſays the Duke of 
Marlborough to George Brooks, that ſtood next to 
Him—Y ou muſt have heard of George Brooks--PlI 
pawn my dukedom, fays he, but I take that garriſon 
without ſpilling a drop of blood. 50 

Marl. What, my good friend, if you gave us a 
glaſs of punch in the mean time, it would help us 
to carry on the fiege with vigour. 

Hard. Punch, fir ! (Hide) Uhis is the moſt unac- 
countable kind of modeſty I ever met with. 

Marl. Yes, ſir, punch. A glaſs of warm punch, 
after our journey, will be comfortable. This is Ei- 


berty-hall, you know. 


Xi Hard. 
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Hard. Here's a cup, fir. 

Marl. (Ajide) So this fellow, in his Liberty-hall 
will only let us have juſt what he pleaſes. 

Hard. (Taking the cup) J hope you'll find it to 
your mind. I have prepared it with my own hands, 
and I believe you'll own the ingredients are tolerable. 
Will you be ſo good as to pledge me, fir ? Here, 
Mr „ here is to our better acquaintance. | 

[ Drinks. 


Marl. (Afide) A very impudent fellow this ! but 


he's a character and I'll humour him a little. Sir, 


my ſervice to you. [Drinks. 

Haft. (Aſide) I ſee this fellow wants to give us his 
company, and forgets that he's an innkeeper, before 
he has learned to be a gentleman. _ 

Marl. From the excellence of your cup, my old 
friend, I ſuppoſe you have a good deal of buſineſs 
in this part of the country. Warm work, now and 
then, at elections, I ſuppoſe. | ot 

Hard. No, ſir, I have long given that work over. 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of 
electing each other, there is no buſineſs © for us that 
ſell ale.“ 
| Haſs. So, then, you have no turn for politics! find. 

Hard. Not in the leaſt. There was a time, in- 
deed, I fretted myſelf about the miſtakes of govern- 
ment, like other people; but finding myſelf every 
| | day 
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day grow more angry, and the government growing 
no better, I left it to mend itſelf. Since that, I no 
more trouble my head about Hyder Ally or Ally 
Cawn, than about Ally Croaker. Sir, my ſervice 
to you. 

Hat. So that with eating above ſtairs and drink- 
ing below, with receiving your friends within, and 
amuſing them without, you lead a good pleaſant 
buſtling life of it. 

Hard. I do ſtir about a great deal, that's certain. 
Half the differences of the pariſh are adjuſted.in 
this very parlour. 

Marl. (After drinking) And you have an argu- 
ment in your cup, old gentleman, better than any 
in Weſtminſter-hall. | 

Hard. Aye, young gentleman, that, and a little 
- philoſophy. 

Marl. (Aſide) Well, this is the firſt time I ever 
heard of an inkeeper's philoſophy. 

Hat. So then, like an experienced general, you 
attack them on every quarter. If you find their 
reaſon manageable, you attack it with your philoſo- 
phy; if you find they have no reaſon, you attack 
them with this. Here's your health, my philoſo- 
pher.  [Drants. 

Hard. Good, very good, thank you; ha! hal 
Your generalſhip puts me in mind of Prince Eugene, 


when 
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, when he fought the Lurks at the battle of Belgrade. 
You ſhall hear. 

Marl. Inſtead of the battle of Belgrade, I dine 
It's almoſt time to talk about ſupper. What has 
your-philoſophy got in the houſe for ſupper ? 

Hard. For ſapper, ſir! (Afide) Was ever ſuch a 
requeſt to a man in his own houſe 

Marl. Yes, fir, ſupper, fir; I begin to feel an 
appetite. I ſhall make devliſh work to-night in 
the larder, I promiſe you. 

Hard. (Aſide) Such a brazen dog ſure never my 
eyes beheld. (To him) Why really, fir, as for ſup- 
per I can't well tell. My Dorothy, and the cook- 
maid, ſettle theſe things between them. I leave 
theſe kind of things entirely to them. 

Marl. You do, do you? 

Hard. Entirely. By-the-bye, I believe * are 
in actual conſultation upon what's for ſupper this 


moment in the kitchen. 


Marl. Then I beg they'll admit me as one of 
their privy council. It's a way I have got. When I 
travel, I always chuſe to regulate my own ſupper. 
Let the cook be called. No offence, I hope, ſir. 

Hard. O no, fir, none in the leaſt; yet I don't 
know how: our Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very 


communicative upon theſe occaſions. Should we 


dend for her, the might ſcold us all out of the houſe. 
Haſt, 
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Haſt. Let's ſee your liſt of the larder then. I aſk 
it as a favour. I always match my appetite to my 
bill of fare. 

Marl. (To Hardcaſile, who looks at them with ſurpriſe) 
Sir, he's very right, and it's my way too. 

Hard. Sir,. you have a right to command here. 
Here, Roger, bring us the bill of fare for to-night's 
ſupper. I believe it's drawn out. Your manner, 
Mr Haſtings, puts me in mind of my uncle, Colonel 
Wallop. It was a ſaying of his, that no man was 
ſure of his ſupper till he had eaten it. 

Haſt. (Afide) All upon the high ropes! His uncle 
a colonel ! we ſhall ſoon hear of his mother being 
a juſtice of peace. But let's hear the bill of fare. 

Marl. (Perufing) What's here? for the firſt courſe; 
for the ſecond courſe; for the deſert. The devil, 
fir, do you think we have brought down the whole 
Joiners company, or the corporation of Bedford, ta 
eat up ſuch a ſupper? Two or three little things, 
clean and comfortable, will do. 

Haſt. But let's hear it. 

Marl. (Reading) For the firſt courſe at the * 
2 pig, and pruin ſauce. 

Haji. Damn your pig, I ſay. 

Marl. And damn your pruin ſauce, ſay I. 

Hard. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are 
hungry, pig, with pruin ſauce, is very good eating, 

Marl, 
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Marl. At the bottom a calve's tongue and brains. 
Haf?. Let your brains be knocked out, my good 
fir, I don't like them. | 
Marl. Or you may clap them on a plate by them- 


ſelves. 

Hard. (Afide) Their impudence confounds me. 
(To them) Gentlemen, you are my gueſts, make what 
alterations you pleaſe. Is there any thing elſe you 
wiſh to retrench or alter, gentlemen ? 

Marl. Item. A pork pye, a boiled rabbit and 
ſauſages, a Florentine, a ſhaking pudding, and a 
diſh of tiff—taff—taffety cream? | 

Haft. Confound your made diſhes ; I ſhall be as 
much at a loſs in this houſe as at a green and yel- 


low dinner at the French Ambaſſador's table. I'm 


for plain eating. 

Hard. Im ſorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing 
you like, but if there be any thing you have a par- 
ticular fancy to—— —— 

Marl. Why, really, fir, your bill of fare is fo 
exquiſite, that any one part of it is full as good as 
another. Send us what you pleaſe. So much for 


ſupper. And now to ſee that our beds are air'd, 


and properly taken care of. 
Hard. I entreat you'll leave all that to me. You 


mall not ſtir a ſtep, 


Marl. 
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Marl. Leave that to you! I proteſt, fir, you muſt 
excuſe me, I always look to theſe things myſelf. 

Hard. I muſt inſiſt, fir, you'll make yourſelf eaſy 
on that head. 

Marl. You ſee Pm reſolv'd on it. (Aide) A very 
troubleſome fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Hard. Well, fir, Tm reſolved at leaſt to attend 
you. (Ade) This may be modern modeſty, but I 
never ſaw any thing look ſo like old-faſhioned im- 
pudence. [Exeunt MARLOWwͤ and HARDCASTLE. 

Haft. ( folus.) So I find this fellow's civilities begin 
to grow troubleſome. But who can be angry at 
thoſe aſſiduities which are meant to pleaſe him? Ha! 
what do I fee? Miſs Neville, by all that's happy! 

Enter Miss NEVILLE. 

Mi. Nev. My dear Haſtings! To what unex- 
pected good fortune? to what accident, am I to aſ- 
cribe this happy meeting ? 

Haſt. Rather let me aſk the ſame queſtion, as I 
could never have hoped to meet my deareſt Con- 
ſtance at an inn. 

Miſs Nev. An inn! ſure you miſtake l my aunt, 
my guardian, lives here. What could induce you 
to think this houſe an inn ? 

Ha. My friend, Mr Marlow, with whom I came 
down, and I, have been ſent here as to an inn, I 

Wel. VL * aſſure 
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aſſure you. A young fellow whom we accidentally 
met at a houſe hard by directed us hither. 

Miſs Nev. Certainly it muſt be one of my hope- 
ful couſin's tricks, of whom you have heard me talk 
fo often, ha! ha! ha! 

H. He whom vour aunt intends for you? he 
of whom I have ſuch juſt apprehenſions? - 

Miſs Nev. You have nothing to fear from him, 
I affure you. You'd adore him if you knew how 
heartily he deſpiſes me. My aunt knows it too, and 
has undertaken to court me for. him, and actually 
begins to think ſhe has made a conqueſt. 

Haft. Thou dear difſembler! You muſt know, 


my Conſtance, I have juſt ſeized this happy oppor- 


tunity of my friend's viſit here to get admittance 
into the family. The horſes that carried us down 
are now fatigued with their journey, but they'll ſoon 
be refreſhed; and then, if my deareſt girl will truſt 


in her faithful Haitings, we ſhall ſoon be landed in 


France, where even among flaves the laws of mar- 
riage are reſpected. 

Miſs-Nev. I have often told you, that, though 
ready to obey you, I yet ſhould leave my little for- 


tune behind with reluctance. © The greateſt part of 


it was left me by my uncle, the India director, and 
chiefly conſiſts in jewels. I have been for ſome 
time perſuading my aunt to let me wear them. I 

EY fancy 
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fancy Pm very near fucceeding. The inſtant they 
are put into my poſſeſſion you ſhall find me ready 
to make them and myſelf yours. 

Haft. Periſh the baubles! Your perſon is all I 
deſire. In the mean time, my friend Marlow muſt 
not be let into his miſtake. I know the ſtrange 
reſerve of his temper is ſuch, that, if abruptly in- 
formed of it, he would inſtantly quit the houſe be- 
fore our plan was ripe for execution. 

Miſs Nev. But how ſhall we keep him in the 
deception ? Miſs Hardcaſtle is juit returned from 
walking; what if we {till continue to deceive him? 
— This, this way — [T hey confer. 

Enter MarLow. 

Marl. The afliduities of theſe good people teize 
me beyond bearing. My hoſt ſeems to think it ill 
manners to leave me alone, and ſo he claps not 
only himſelf but his old-faſhioned wife on my back. 
They talk of coming to ſup with us too; and then, 
I ſoppoſe, we are to run the gauntlet through all 
the reſt of the family. —W hat have we got here! 

Haſft. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! 

he moſt fortunate accident Who do you think 
is juſt alighted. 

Marl. Cannot gueſs. 

Haſt. Our miſtreſſes, boy, Miſs Hardcaſtle and 
Miſs Neville. Give me leave to introduce Miſs 

U 2 Conſtance 


—— Oo — — 
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Conſtance Neville to your acquaintance. Happen- 
ing to dine in the neighbourhood, they called, on 


their return, to take freſh horſes here. Miſs Hard- 


caſtle has juſt ſtept into the next room, and will be 
back in an tant. Wasn't it lucky? eh! 

Marl. (Afide) I have been mortified enough of 
all conſcience, and here comes ſomething to com- 
plete my embarraſſment. - 
Haſt. Well! but wasn't it the moſt fortunate thing 
in the world ? | 

Marl. Ol Yes. Very fortunate—a moſt joyful 
encounter—But our drefles, George, you know are 
in diſorder What if we ſhould poſtpone the hap- 
pineſ? till to-morrow ?—To-morrow at her on houſe 
lt will be every bit as convenient—and rather 
more reſpectful - Lo- morrow let it be. [Offering to go. 

Miſs Nev. By no means, fir. Your ceremony 
will diſpleaſe her. The diſorder of your dreſs will 
ſhew the ardour of your impatience. Beſides, the 
knows you are in the houſe, and will permit you to 
ſee her. | 

Marl. O] the devil! how ſhall I ſupport it? hem! 
hem! Haſtings, you muſt not go. You are to aſ- 
fiſt me, you know. I ſhall be confoundedly ridi- 
culous. Yet, hang it! I'll take courage. Hem |! 

Hafi. Plhaw, man!] it's but the firſt plunge, and 
all's over. She's but a woman, you know. 


I. i - 


Mart. 
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Marl. And of all women, ſhe that I dread moſt 


to encounter 
*. Miſs HARD CASTLE, as returned from walking, 
a bonnet, c. 

Haft. (introducing them.) Miſs Hardcaſtle, Mr 
Marlow. I'm proud of bringing two perſons of ſuch 
merit together, that only want to know, to eſteem 
each other. 

Miſs Hard. (Aſide) Now, for meeting my modeſt 
gentleman with a demure face, and quite in his own 
manner. (After a pauſe, in which he appears very un- 
eaſy and diſconcerted.) I'm glad of your ſafe arrival 
fir, —I'm told you had ſome accidents by the way. 

Marl. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had ſome. 
Yes, madam, a good many accidents, but ſhould 
be ſorry—madam—or rather glad of any accidents 
that are ſo agreeably concluded. Hem! 

Haft. (To him) You never ſpoke better in your 
whole life. Keep it up, and I'll inſure you the vic- 
tory. | 

M; 1 Hard. Tm afraid you flatter, fir. You that 
have ſeen ſo much of the fineſt company can find 
little entertainment in an obſcure corner of the 
country. 

Marl. (Gathering courage) J have lived, indeed, 
in the world, madam ; but I have kept very little 
company. 


— 
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company. I have been but an obſerver upon life, 
madam, while others were enjoying it. 
Miſs Nev. But that, I am told, is the way to en- 


joy it at laſt, 


Haft. (To him) Cicero never b better. Once 
more, and you are confirmed in aſſurance for ever. 

Marl. (To him) Hem! ſtand by me then, and 
when I'm down, throw in a word or two to ſet me 
up again. 

Miſs Hard. An obſerver, like you, upon life, 


| were, I fear, diſagreeably employed, ſince you muſt 


have had much more to cenſure than to approve. 

Marl. Pardon me, madam. | was always willing 
to be amuſed. The folly of moſt people is rather 
an object of mirth than uneaſinels. 

Hat. (To him) Bravo, bravo. Never ſpoke ſo 
well in your whole life. Well! Miſs Hardcaſtle, 
I fee that you and Mr Marlow are going to be very 
good company. I believe our being here will but 
embarraſs the interview. 

Marl. Not in the leaſt, Mr Haſtings. We like 
your company of all things. (To him) Zounds ! 
George, ſure you won't go? how can you leave us? 

Haſt. Our preſence will but ſpoil converſation, 
ſo we'll retire to the next room. (To him) You 
don't conſider, man, that we are to manage a little 
tete · a- tete of our own. | [Exeunt, 


Mie 
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Miſs Hard. (After a pauſe) But you have not 
been wholly an obſerver, I preſume, fir : the ladies 
I ſhould hope, have employed ſome part of your 
addrefles. 

Marl. tis into to timidity) Pardon me, Ma- 
dam, II- las yet have ſtudied—only—to—de- 
ſerve them. | 

Miſs Hard. And that, ſome ſay, is the very worſt 
way to obtain them. 

Marl. Perhaps ſo, Madam. But I love to con- 
verſe only with the more grave and ſenſible part of 
the ſex. —But I'm afraid I grow tireſome. 

Miſs Hard. Not at all, fir; there is nothing 1 
like ſo much as grave converſation myſelf; I could 
hear it for ever. Indeed I have often been ſurpri- 
fed how a man of ſentiment could ever admire thoſe 
light airy pleaſures, where nothing reaches the heart. 

Marl. It's La diſeaſe———of the mind, madam. 
In the variety of taſtes there muſt be: ſome who, 


for Um—a—Uum. 


wanting a reliſh 


Miſs Hard. I underſtand you, fir. There muſt 
be ſome who, wanting a reliſh for refined pleaſures, 
pretend to deſpiſe what they are incapable of taſting. 

Marl. My meaning, madam, but infinitely bet- 


ter expreſſed. And I can't help obſerving—a— 
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\ Miſs Hard. (Afide) Who could ever ſuppoſe this 
| fellow impudent upon ſuch occaſions. (To him) You 
| were going to obſerve, fir—— 

| Marl. I was obſerving, madam [ proteſt, ma- 
dam, I forget what I was going to obſerve. 

j Miſs Hard. (Afide) I vow and ſo do I. (To him) 
; You were obſerving, fir, that in this age of hypo- 
| eriſy—ſomething about hypocriſy, fir 

| Marl. Yes, madam. In this age of hypocriſy 
there are few who upon ſtrict inquiry do not—a— 


Miſs Hard. I underſtand you perfectly, fir. 

Marl. (Afide) Egad ! and that's more than I do 

myſelf. 
Miſs Hard. You mean that in this hypocritical 
age there are few that do not condemn in public 
what they practiſe in private, and think they pay 
every debt to virtue when they praiſe it. | 

Marl. True, Madam; thoſe who have moſt 
virtue in their mouths, have leaſt of it in their bo- 
ſoms. But I'm ſure I tire you, Madam. 

Miſs Hard. Not in the leaſt, fir; there is ſome- 
| thing ſo agreeable and ſpirited in your manner, ſuch 
| | life and force—pray, fir, go on. 4 

Marl. Yes, madam. I was ſaying—that there 
when a total want of courage 
madam, 


are ſome occaſions 
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madam, deſtroys all the——and puts us—upon a 


—a—3 
Miſs Hard. I agree with you entirely, a want of 
courage upon ſome occaſions aſſumes the appear- 
ance of ignorance, and betrays us when we moſt 
want to excel. I beg you'll proceed. 

Marl. Yes, madam. Morally ſpeaking, madam 
But I ſee Miſs Neville expecting us in the next 
room. I would not intrude for the world. 

Miſs Hard. I proteſt, fir, I never was more agree- 
ably entertained in all my life. Pray go on. 

Marl. Yes, madam. I was—— But ſhe beckons 
us to join her. Madam, ſhall I do myſelf the ho- 
nour to attend you ? 

Miſs Hard. Well then, Þ'll follow. 

Marl. (Aſide) This 3 ſmooth dialogue has 

done for me. [Exit. 
Miſs Hard. (fola.) Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever 
ſuch a ſober ſentimental interview? I'm certain he 
has ſcarce look'd in my face the whole time. Yet 
the fellow, but for his unaccountable baſhfulneſs, 
is pretty well too. He has good ſenſe, but then ſo 
buried in his fears, that it fatigues one more than. 
ignorance. If I could teach him a little confidence, 
it would be doing ſomebody that I know of a piece 
of ſervice. But who is that ſomebody ? That, 
faith, is a queſtion I can ſcarce anſwer. [Exit. 
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Enter Tony and Miss NEVILLE, followed by 
Mas HarDcasTLE and HASTINGS. 

Tony. What do you follow me for, couſin Con ? 
wonder you're not aſhamed: to be ſo very engaging. 

Miſs Nev. I hope, couſin, one may ſpeak to one's 
own relations, and not be to blame. 

Tony. Aye, but I know what ſort of a relation 
you want to make me though ; but it won't do. -I 
tell you, couſin Con, it won't do; ſo I beg you'll 
keep your diſtance, I want no nearer relationſhip. 

[She follows, coquetting him to the back ſcene. 

Mrs Hard. Well! I vow, Mr Haſtings, you are 


very entertaining. There's nothing in the world I 


love to talk of ſo much as London, and the faſhions, 
though I was never there myſelf. 

Ha. Never there! you amaze me! from your 
air and manner, I concluded you had been bred all 
your life either at Ranelagh, St James's, or Tower 
Wharf. 

Mrs Hard. O] fir, you're only pleaſed to ſay fo. 
We country perſons can have no manner at all. I'm 
in love with the town, and that ferves to raiſe me 
above ſome of our neighbouring ruſtics; but who can 
have a manner, that has never ſeen the Pantheon, 
the Grotto Gardens, the Borough, and ſuch like 
places where the nobility chiefly reſort ? All I can 
do, is to enjoy London at ſecondhand. I take care 

| to 
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to know every tete-a-tete from the Scandalous Ma- 
gazine, and have all the faſhions, as they come out, 
in a letter from the two Miſs Rickets of Crooked- 
lane. Pray how do you like this head, Mr Haſtings? 

Hef. Extremely elegant and degagee, upon my 
word, madam. Your friſeur is a Frenchman, 1 
ſuppoſe? 

Mrs Hard. 1 proteſt I dreſſed it myſelf from a 
print in the ladies memorandum-book for the laſt 
year, | 

Haft. Indeed! Such a head in a ſide- box, at the 
play-houſe, would draw as many gazers as my lady 
May'reſs at a city ball. 

Mrs Hard. I vow, ſince inoculation began, there 
is no ſuch thing to be ſeen as a plain woman; ſo 
one muſt dreſs a little particular, or one may eſcape 
in the crowd. 

-Haft. But that can never be your caſe, madam, 
in any dreſs (Bowing) 

Mrs Hard. Yet, what ſignifies my drefling when 
T have ſuch a piece of antiquity by my fide as Mr 
Hardcaſtle ? All I can ſay will never argue down a 
ſingle button from his cloaths. I have often wanted 
him to throw off his great flaxen wig, and where 
he was bald, to plaſter it over, like my Lord Pately, 


with powder. 
X 2 Haſte 
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Haft. You are right, madam ; for, as among the 
ladies there are none ugly, ſo among the men there 
are none old. 

Mrs Hard. But what do you think his anſwer 
was? Why, with his uſual Gothic vivacity, he ſaid 
I only wanted him to throw off his wig to convert 
it into a tete for my own wearing. 

Haſs. Intolerable! At your age you may wear 
what you pleaſe, and it muſt become you. 

Mrs Hard. Pray, Mr Haſtings, what do you take 
to be the moſt faſhionable age about town ? 

Haft. Some time ago, forty was all the mode; 


but I'm told the ladies intend to w_ up fifty for 
the enſuing winter. 


Mrs Hard. Seriouſly. Then I ſhall be too young 
for the faſhion. | 

Haft. No lady begins now to put on jewels, till 
ſhe's paſt forty. For inſtance, Miſs there, in a po- 
lite circle, would be confidered as a child, as a mere 
maker of ſamplers. 

Mrs Hard. And yet Mrs Niece thinks herſelf as 
much a woman, and is as fond of jewels as the old- 
eſt of us all. | 

Haß. Your niece, is ſhe ? And that young gen- 
tleman a brother of yours, I ſhould preſume ? 

Mrs Hard. My ſon, fir. They are contracted to 
each other. Obſerve their little ſports, They fall 

in 
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in and out ten times a day, as if they were man and 
wife already. (To them) Well, Tony, child, what 
ſoft things are you ſaying to your couſin Conſtance 
this evening ? 

Tony. IT have been ſaying no ſoft things; but that 
it's very hard to be followed about ſo. Ecod! Pve 
not a place in the, houſe now that's left to myſelf, 
but the ſtable. 

Mrs Hard. Never mind him, Con, my dear, 
He's in another ſtory behind your back. 

Miſs Nev. There's ſomething generous in my 
couſin's manner. He falls out before faces to be 
forgiven in private. 

Tony. That's a damned confounded—crack. 

Mrs Hard. Ah! he's a fly one. Don't you think 
they're like each other about the mouth, Mr Haſ- 
tings? The Blenkinſop mouth to a T. They're of 
a ſize too. Back to back, my pretties, that Mr 
Haſtings may ſee you. Come, 'Tony. | 

Tony. You had as good not make me, I tell you. 

2 (Meaſuring.) 

Miſs Nev. O lud] he has almoſt cracked my head. 

Mrs Hard. O the monſter ! for ſhame, 'Tony. 
You a man, and behave ſo! 

Tony. If Tm a man, let me have my fortin. Ecod! 
£Il not be made a fool of no longer. 
| Mr: Hard. 
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Mr Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I'm 
to get for the pains I have taken in your education ? 
I that have rocked you in your cradle, and fed that 
pretty mouth with a ſpoon ! Did not I work that 
waiſtcoat to make you genteel? Did not I preſcribe 
for you every day, and weep while the receipt was 
operating ? | | 

Tony. Ecod | you had reaſon to weep, for you 
have been doſing me ever fince I was born. I have 
gone through every receipt in the Complete Houſe- 
wife ten times over; and you have thoughts of cour- 
ſing me through Quincy next ſpring. But, ecod! 
I tell you, L'Il not be made a fool of no longer. 
Mrs Hard. Wasn't it all for your good, viper ? 
Wasn't it all for your good ? 

Tony. I wiſh you would let me and my good alone 
then. Snubbing this way when I'm in ſpirits. If 
I'm to have any good, let it come of itſelf; not to 
keep dinging it, dinging it into one ſo. 

Mrs Hard. That's falſe; I never ſee you when 
you're in ſpirits. No, Tony, you then go to the 
alehouſe or kennel. I'm never to be delighted with 
your agreeable, wild notes, unfeeling monſter |! 

Tony. Ecod | Mamma, your own notes are the 
wildeſt of the two. 

Mrs Hard. Was ever the like? But I ſee he 
wants to break my heart, I ſee he does. 

. Haft. 
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Haft. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the 
young gentleman a little. Pm certain I can per- 
fuade him to his duty. | 

Mrs Hard. Well! I muſt retire. Come, Con- 
ſtance, my love. You ſee, Mr Haſtings, the wretch- 
edneſs of my fituation : was ever poor woman ſo 
plagued with a dear, ſweet, pretty, Oy g, un- 
dutiful boy. 8 

[Exeunt Mrs Hardcaftle and Miſs Neville. 

HasTiNGs, 'Toxr. 

. Tony, finging. « There was a young man riding by, 
and fain would have his will. Ring do didlo dee.” 
Don't mind her. Let her cry. It's the comfort 
of her heart. I have ſeen her and ſiſter cry over a 
book for an hour to together, and they ſaid, they 
liked the book the better the more it made them cry. 

Ha. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, 
my pretty young gentleman ? 

Tony. 'That's as I find *um. 

Hoſt. Not to her of your mother's chu I dare 

anſwer ? And yet ſhe appears to me a pretty well- 
tempered girl. 
Tony. That's becauſe you don't know her as well 
as I. Ecod! I know every inch about her; and 
there's not .a more bitter cantankerous toad in all 
Chriſtendom. 


Hoſt, 
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Haſs. (Ajide) Pretty encouragement this for a overt 
Tony. I have ſeen her ſince the height of that. 
She has as many tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a 


colt the firſt day's breaking. 


Haft. To me ſhe appears ſenſible and filent ! 

Tony. Aye, before company. But when ſhe's with 
her play- mate, ſhe's as loud as a hog in a gate. 

Haft. But there is a meek modeſty about her that 
charms me. | 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never ſo little, ſhe kicks 
up, and you're flung in a ditch. 

Haft. Well, but you mutt allow her a little beau- 
ty.— Ves, you muſt allow her ſome beauty. 
Tony. Bandbox |! She's all a made up thing, mum. 
Ah! could you but ſee Bet Bouncer of theſe parts, 


you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, ſhe has two 


eyes as black as ſloes, and cheeks as broad and red 
as a pulpit cuſhion. She'd make two of ſhe. 

Hat. Well, what ſay you to a friend that would 
take this bitter bargain off your hands? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hal. Would you thank him that would take 
Miſs Neville, and leave you to happineſs and your 
dear Betſy 

Tony. Aye; but where is there ſuch a friend, for 


who would take her ? | 
Hot 
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Haſt. Jam he. If you but aſſiſt me, I'll engage 
to whip her off to France, and you ſhall never hear 
more of her. 

Tony. Aſſiſt you! Ecod I will, to the laſt drop 
of my blood. Tl clap a pair of horſes to your 
chaiſe that ſhall trundle you off in a twinkling, and 
may be get you a part of her fortin beſide, in jewels, 
that you little dream of. 

Haft. My dear *ſquire, this looks like a lad of ſpirit. 

Tony. Come along then, and you ſhall ſee more 
of my ſpirit before you have done with me. (Singing.) 

Me are the boys 
That fears no noiſe | | 
Where the thundering cannons roar. ¶ Exeunt. 


ACT II. 


Enter HARDCASTLE, ſalur. 


ö Hardcaſtle. / 
Wu AT could my old friend Sir Charles mean 
by recommending his ſon as the modeſteſt young 
man in town To me he appears the moſt impu- 
dent piece of braſs that ever ſpoke with a tongue. 
He has taken poſſeſſion of the eaſy chair by the fire- 
fide already. He took off his boots in the parlour, 
Vor. VI. 1 and 
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and defired me to ſee them taken care of. I'm 
deſirous to know how his impudence affects my 
daughter.—She will certainly be ſhocked at it. 
Enter Miss HARDCASTLE, plainly dreſſed. 
Hurd. Well, my Kate, I ſee you have changed 
your dreſs, as I bid you; and yet, I believe, there 
was no great occaſion. * 

Mi, Hard. I find ſuch a pleaſure, fir, in bay 
ing your commands, that I take care to obſerve 
them withont ever debating their propriety. 

Hard. And yet, Kate, I ſometimes give you ſome 
cauſe, particularly when I recommended my mo- 
deſt gentleman to you as a lover to-day. a 

Mifs Hard. You taught me to expect ſomething 
extraordinary, and J find the original exceeds the 
deſcription. 

Hard. I was never ſo ſurpriſed in my life ! He 
has quite confounded all my faculties ! 

Miſs Hard. I never ſaw any thing like it: and a 
man of the world too ! 

Hard. Aye, he learned it all abroad, —what a 
fool was I, to think a young man could learn mo- 
deſty by travelling. He might as ſoon learn wit at 
2 maſquerade. 

Miſs Hard. It ſeems all natural to him. | 

Hard. A good deal aſſiſted by bad r and 
2 dern dancing · maſter. | 
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Miſs Hard. Sure you miſtake, papa! A French 
dancing-maſter could never have taught him that 
timid look, —that aukward addreſs, - that baſhful 
manner— 

Hard. Whoſe look ? whoſe manner, child ? 

Miſs Hard. Mr Marlow's: his mauvaiſe honte, his 
timidity ſtruck me at the firſt ſight. 

Hard. Then your firſt fight deceived you; for L 
think him one of the moſt brazen firſt fights that 
ever aſtoniſhed my ſenſes. 

Miſs Hard. Sure, fir, you rally! I never ſaw any 
one ſo modeſt. 

Hard. And can you be ſerious! I never faw ſuch 
2 bouncing ſwaggering puppy fince I was born. 
Bully Dawſon was but a fool to him. 

Miſs Hard. Surpriſing | He met me with a re- 
ſpectful bow, a ſtammering 1 and a look fixed 
on the ground. 

Hard. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly 
air, and a familiarity that made my blood freeze 
again. | 

Miſs Hard. He treated me with diffidence and 
reſpect; cenſured the manners of the age; admi- 
red the prudence of girls that never laughed; tired 
me with apologies for being tireſome; then left the 
room with a bow, and, « Madam, I would not for 
the world detain you.” ; 
| 22 Hard. 
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Hard. He ſpoke to me as if he knew me all his 
life before. Aſked twenty queſtions, and never 
waited for an anſwer ; interrupted my beſt remarks f 
with ſome filly pun; and when I was in my beſt 
ſtory of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu- 
gene, he aſked if I had not a good hand at making 
punch. Yes, Kate, he aſked your father if he was 
a maker of punch. 

Miſs Hard. One of us muſt certainly be miſtaken. 

Hard. If he be what he has ſhewn himſelf, I'm 
determined he ſhall never have my conſent. 

Mi, Hard. And if he be the ſullen thing I take 
him, he ſhall never have mine. 

Hard. In one thing then we are agreed—to 0 
him. 

Miſs Hard. Yes. But upon conditions. For if 
you ſhould find him leſs impudent, and I more pre- 
ſuming; if you find him more reſpectful, and I 
more importunate I don't know——the fellow 
is well enough for a man—Certainly we don't meet 
many ſuch at a horſe race in the country. 

Hard. If we ſhould find him ſo——But that's 
impoſſible. The firſt appearance has done my bu- 
fineſs. I'm ſeldom deceived in that. | 

Miſs Hard. And yet there may be many good 
gualities under that firſt appearance. 


Hard. 
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Hard. Aye, when a girl gets a fellow's outſide 
to her taſte, ſhe then ſets about gueſſing the reſt 
of his furniture. With her, a ſmooth face ſtands 
for good ſenſe, and a genteel figure for every virtue. 
Miſs Hard. I hope, fir, a converſation begun 
with a compliment to my good ſenſe won't end with 
a ſneer at my underſtanding, 

Hard. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr 
Brazen can find the art of reconciling contradic- 
tions, he may pleaſe us both, perhaps. 

Miſs Hard. And as one of us muſt be miſtaken, 
what if we go to make farther diſcoveries ? 

Hard. Agreed. But depend on't Via in the right. 

Miſs Hard. And depend on't 'm not much in 
the wrong. | [Exeunt, 

Enter Toxy, running in with a caſket. 

Tony. Ecod! I have got them. Here they are. 
My couſin Con's necklaces, bobs and all. My mo- 
ther ſha'n't cheat the poor ſouls out of their fortin 
neither. O! my genus is that you ? 

Enter HASTINGS. 

Haß. My dear friend, how have you managed 
with your mother ? I hope you have amuſed her 
with pretending love for your couſin, and that you 
are willing to be reconciled at laſt? Our horſes will 
be refrethed in a ſhort time, and we ſhall ſoon be 
ready to ſet off. 


, To ny. 
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Tony. And here's ſomething to bear your charges 
by the way (giving the caſtet), your ſweetheart's jev- 
els. Keep them, and hang thoſe, I ſay, that would 
rob you of one of them. 

Haft. But how have you procured them from 
your mother ? h 

Tony. Aſk me no queſtions, and Tl tell you no 
fibs. I procured them by the rule of thumb. If 
I had not a key to every drawer in my mother's bu- 
reau, how could I go to the alehouſe ſo often as I 
do? An honeſt man may rob himſelf of his own at 
any time, 

Haft. Thouſands do it every day. But to be 
plain with you, Miſs Neville is endeavouring to pro- 
cure them from her aunt this very inſtant. If ſhe 
ſucceeds, it will be the moſt delicate way of obtain- 
ing them. 2 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it 
will be. But I know how it will be well enough, 
ſhe'd as ſoon part. with the only ſound tooth in her 
head. 

Haft. But I dread the effects of her reſentment , 
when ſhe finds ſhe has loſt them. 

Tony. Never you mind her reſentment, leave me 
to manage that. I don't value her reſentment the 
bounce of a cracker. Zounds! here they are. 


Morrice ! Prance ! [Exit Haſtings, 
To NT. 
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Tony, Mrs HarpcasTLE, and Miss NEVILLE. 

Mrs Hard. Indeed, Conſtance, you amaze me. 
Such a girl as you want jewels ? It will be time 
enough for jewels, my dear, twenty years hence, 
when your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miſs Nev. But what will repair beauty at forty, 
will certainly improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs Hard. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. 
That natural bluſh is beyond a thouſand ornaments. 
Beſides, child, jewels are quite out at preſent. 
Don't you ſee half the ladies of our acquaintance, 
my lady Kill-day-light, and Mrs Crump, and the 
reſt of them, carry their jewels to town, and bring 
nothing but paſte and marcaſites back. 

Miſs Nev. But who knows, Madam, but ſome- 
body that ſhall be nameleſs would like me beſt with 
all my little finery about me ? | 

Mrs Hard. Conſult your glaſs, my dear, and 
then ſee if, with ſuch a pair of eyes, you want any 
better ſparklers. What do you think, Tony my, 
dear? does your couſin Con want any jewels, in 
your eyes, to ſet off her beauty ? 

Tony. That's as thereafter may be. 

Mi, Nev. My dear 2 if you knew how it 
would oblige me. 

Mrs Hard. A parcel of old-faſhioned roſe and 
table cut things. They would make you look like 

the 
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the court of king Solomon at a puppet-ſhew. Be- 


ſides, T believe I can't readlily come at them. They 


may be miſſing for aught I know to the contrary. 
Tony. (Apart to Mrs Hardcafile) Then why don't 
you tell her ſo at once, as ſhe's ſo longing for 
them ? Tell her they're loſt. It's the only way to 
quiet her. Say they're loſt, and call me to bear 


witneſs. . 4 


Mrs Hard. (apart to Tony) You know, my dear, 
Tm only keeping them for you. 80 if I ſay they're 
gone, you'll bear me TOY will Ou He! he! 
he 

Tony. Never fear me. Ecod | PL 7 1 ſaw 
them taken out with my own eyes. oe 

Miſs Nev. I defire them but for a day, s. v9 


Juſt to be permitted to ſhew them as relics, and 


then they may be locked up again. 

Mrs Hard. To be plain with you, my dear Con- 
ſtance; if I could find them you ſhould have them. 
They're miſſing, I aſſure you. Loſt for aught I 
know; but we muſt have patience wherever they 
are. | | 
Miſs Nev. T' not believe it; this is but a ſhal- 
low pretence to deny me. I know they are too 
valuable to be ſo ſlightly kept, and as you are to 


anſwer for the loſs. | 
| | Me 
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Mrs Hard. Don't be alarmed, Conſtance. If 
they be loſt, I muſt reſtore an equivalent. But my 
ſon knows they are miſſing, and not to be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witneſs to. They are miſ- 
ſing, and not to be found, I'll take my oath ont. 

Mrs Hard. You muſt learn reſignation, my dear 
for though we loſe our fortune, yet we ſhould not 
loſe our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miſe Nev. Aye, people are generally calm at the 
misfortunes of others. 

Mrs Hard. Now, I wonder a girl of your good 
ſenſe ſhould waſte a thought upon ſuch trumpery. 
We ſhall ſoon find them; and, in the mean time, 
you ſhall make uſe of my garnets till your jewels be 
found. 

Miſs Nev. I deteſt garnets: 

Mr: Hard. The moſt becoming things in the 
world to ſet off a clear complexion. You have often 
ſeen how well they look upon me. You ſhall have 
them. / | [Exit. 

Miſs Nev. I diſlike them of all things. You 
ſhan't ſtir. Was ever any thing ſo provoking to 
miſlay my own jewels, and force me to wear her 
trumpery. Te 8 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If ſhe gives you the gar- 
nets, take what you can get. The jewels are your 
own already. I have ſtolen them out of her bu- 

Vol. VI. Z reau, 
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reau, and ſhe does not know it. Fly to your ſpark, 
he'll tell you more of the matter. Leave me to ma- 
nage her. | 

Miſs Nev. My dear couſin ? ; 

Tony. Vaniſh. She's here, and has miſſed them 
already. Zounds ! how ſhe fidgets and ſpits about 
like a catharine wheel. 

Enter Mxs HarDcasTLE. 

Mrs Hard. Confuſion | thieves ! robbers! we are 
cheated, plundered, broke open, undone. 

Tony. What's the matter, what's the matter, mam+ 
ma ? I hope nothing has on to any of the 
good family 

Mrs Hard. We are robbed. My bureau has "00 
broken open, the jewels taken out, and I'm undone. 

Tony. Oh! is that all? Hal ha! ha! By the laws, 
I never ſaw it better acted in my life. Ecod, I thought 
you was ruin'd in earneſt, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs Hard. Why, boy, I'm ruin'd in earneſt. 
My bureau has been broke open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that; ha! ha! ha! ſtick to that. 
Pl bear witneſs, you know, call me to bear witneſs. 

Mrs Hard. I tell you, Tony, by all that's preci- 
ous, the jewels are gone, and I ſhall be ruined for 
ever. | 

Tony. Sure I know they're gone, and I'm to ſay 
fo. | 


Mrs 
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Mrs. Hard. My deareſt Tony, but hear me. 
They're gone, I ſay. 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make 2 for 
to laugh, ha! ha! I know who took mn wel 
enough, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs Hard. Was there ever ſuch a blockliead; 
that can't tell the difference between jeſt and ear- 
neſt? I tell you I'm not in jeſt, booby. 

Tony. That's right, that's right: you muſt be in 
a bitter paſſion, and then nobody will ſuſpe& either 
of us. | Pl bear witnefs that they are gone. 

Mrs Hard. Was there ever ſuch a croſfs-grain'd 
brute, that won't hear me? Can your bear witneſs 
that you're no better than a fool? Was ever poor 
woman ſo beſet with fools on one hand, and thieves 
on the other. 

Tony. I can bear witneſs to that. | 

Mrs Hard. Bear witneſs again, you blockhead 
you, and I'll turn you out of the room directly. 
My poor niece, what will become of her! Do you 
laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you ehjoJes my 
diſtreſs. 

Tony. I can bear witneſs to that. 

Mrs Hard. Do you inſult me, monſter ? FI 
teach you to vex your mother, I will. 

Tony. 1 can bear witneſs to that. 

[He runs off, be follows bins. 
2 2 Enter 
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Enter Miss HarncasTLE, and Marin. 
Miſs Hard. What an unaccountable creature is 
that brother of mine, to ſend them to the houſe as 


an inn, ha! ha! I don't wonder at his impudence. 


Maid. But what is more, madam, the young 
gentleman, as you paſſed by in your preſent dreſs, 
aſk d me if you were the bar maid ? He miſtook 


| you for the bar-maid, madam. 


Miſs Hard. Did he? Then as I live, I'm re- 
ſolved to keep up the deluſion. Tell me, Pimple, 
how do you like my preſent dreſs. Don't you 
think I look ſomething like Cherry in the Beaux 
Stratagem ? 

Maid. It's the dreſs, ien that every lady 
wears in the country, but when ſhe viſits, or re- 
ceives company. 

Miſs Hard. And are e you ſure he does not re- 
member my face or perſon ? 

Maid. Certain of it. 

Miſs Hard. I vow, I thought ſo; for though 
we ſpoke for ſome time together, yet his fears were 
ſuch, that he never once looked up during the in- 
terview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would 
have kept him from ſeeing me. | 

Maid. But what do you . from keeping him 


Ln 72 


Miſs Hard. 
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- Mifs Hard. In the firſt place, I ſhall be ſeen, 
and that is no ſmall advantage to a girl who brings 


her face to market. 'Then I ſhall perhaps make an. 


acquaintance, and that's no ſmall victory gained 
over one who never addreſſes any but the wildeſt 
of her ſex. But my chief aim is to take my gentle- 
man off his guard, and, like an inviſible champion 
of romance, examine the giant's force before I of- 
fer to combat. 

Maid. But are you ſure you can act your part, 
and diſguiſe your voicc, ſo that he may miſtake 
that, as he has already miſtaken your perſon ? 


"Miſs Hard. Never fear me. I think I have got 


the true bar cant—Did your honour call? At- 
tend the Lion there. Pipes and tobacco for the 
Angel. — The Lamb has been outrageous this half 
hour. | 

Maid. It will do, Madam. But he's here. 

4 [Exit Maid. 
Enter MaxLow. 

Marl. What a bawling in every part of the 
houſe ! I have ſcarce a moment's repoſe. If I go 
to the beſt room, there I find my hoſt and his ſtory. 
If I fly to the gallery, there we have my hoſteſs 
with her courtſey down to the ground. - I have at 
Jaſt got a moment to myſelf, and now for recollec- 
tion, [Walks and muſes. 
1 Miſs Hard. 


—— ——_—_— zz" 1 * 
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Miß. Hard. Did you call, fir ? Did e 
nour call? 
Marl. (mufing) As for Miſs Hardcaftle, ſhe's 
too grave and ſentimental for me. | 
Mi Hard. Did your honour call? 
[She fill places herſelf before him, he turning away. 
Marl. No child (n)“. Beſides, from the 
glimpſe I had of her, I think ſhe ſquintss —_ 
Miſs Hard. Pm ſure, fir, I heard the bell ring. 
Marl. No, no (mufing). I have pleaſed my fa- 
ther, however, by coming down, and Tl to-mor- 
row pleaſe myſelf by returning. 
| [Taking out his tablets and peruſing. 
Miß, Hard. * the other rr 2 1 
far ? A 4 h 
IXHarl. I tell you, no. 
Miſs Hard. I ſhould be glad to rer ſir. We 
have ſuch a parcel of ſervants. 
Marl. No, no, I tell you. (Looks full in her 
face). Yes, child, I think I did call—I wanted 
wanted I vow, child, you are vaſtly hand- 
Miſs Hard. O la, fir, you'll make one aſham'd. 
Marl. Never ſawa more ſprightly malicious eye. 
Yes, yes, my dear, I did call. Have you got any 
of your —a—what d'ye call it, in the houſe ? 


Mi; 
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Miſs Hard. No, fir, we have been out of that 
. theſe ten days. 

Marl. One may call in this houſe, I find, to very 
little purpoſe. Suppoſe I ſhould call for a taſte, juſt 
by way of trial, of the Nectar of your lips; perhaps 
I might be diſappointed in that too. 

Miſs Hard. Nectar! nectar! that's a liquor there's 
no call for in thoſe parts. French, I 2 We 
keep no French wines here, ſir. 

Marl. Of true Engliſh growth, I affure you. 

Miſs Hard. Then it's odd I ſhould not know it. 
We brew all ſorts of wines in this houſe, and I have 
lived here theſe eighteen years. 
 DMarl. Eighteen years! why one would think, 
child, you kept the bar before you was born. How 
old are you ? 

Miſs Hard. Oh! fir, I muſt not tell my age. 
They ſay women and muſic ſhould never be dated. 

Marl. 'To gueſs at this diſtance you can't be 
much above forty (approaching.) Yet nearer I don't 
think ſo much (approaching.) By coming cloſe to 
fome women they look younger till; but when we 
come very cloſe indeed—(attempting to kiſs her.) 

A, Hard. Pray, fir, keep your diſtance. One 
would think you wanted to know one's age as they 
do horſes, by mark of mouth. 


Mart. 
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Marl. I proteſt, child, you uſe me extremely ill. 
If you keep me at this diſtance, how is it poſſible 
you and I can ever be acquainted. | 

Miſs Hard. And who wants to be acquainted 
with you ? I want no ſuch acquaintance, not I. I'm 
ſure you did not treat Miſs Hardcaſtle that was 
here awhile ago in this obſtropalous manner. I'll 
warrant me, before her you look'd daſh'd, and kept 
bowing to the ground, and talk'd, for all the world, | 
as if you was before a juſtice of peace. 

Marl. (Afide) Egad | She has hit it, ſure enough. 
(To her) In awe of her, child ? Ha, ha, ha! a mere 
aukward ſquinting thing, no, no. I find you don't 
know me. I laugh'd, and rallied her a little; but 
I was unwilling to be too ſevere. No, I could not 
be too ſevere, curſe me | 

Miſs Hard. O! then, fir, you are a favourite, 
I find, among the ladies? | 

Marl. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. And 
yet, hang me, I don't fee what they find in me to 
follow. At the ladies club in town, I'm call'd their 
agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real 
name, but one I'm known by. My name is Solo- 
mons. Mr Solomons, my dear, at your ſervice, 
(Offering to ſalute her.) 

| 1 2400 
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Miſs Hard. Hold, ſir; you are introducing me 
to your club, not to yourſelf. And you're fo great 
a favourite there, you ſay ? 
Marl. Yes, my dear. There's Mrs S—_— 
Lady Betty Blackleg, the Counteſs of Sligo, Mrs 
Langhorns, old Miſs Biddy Buckſkin, and your 
humble ſervant, keep up the ſpirit of the place. 

Miſs Hard. Then it's a very merry place, I ** 
poſe ? 

Marl. Yes, as merry as cards, ſupper, vine, and 
old women, can make us. 

Mi, Hard. And their agreeable Rattle! ha, ha, 
bal . 
Marl. (Ade) Egad | I don't quite like this chit. 
She looks knowing, methinks. You laugh, child ! 
Miſe Hard. I can't but laugh to think what time 
they all have for minding their work or their family. 

Marl. (Aſide.) All's well; ſhe don't laugh at me. 
(To her) Do you ever work, child? 

Miſe Hard. Aye, ſure. There's not a ſcreen a or 
a quilt in the whole houſe but what can bear wit- 
neſs to that. 

Marl. Odſo! then you muſt ſhew me your em- 
broidery. I embroider and draw patterns myſelf a 
little. If you want a judge of your work you muſt 
apply to me. | *  (Seizing her hang. 

Vor. VI. Aa Miſe 
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Miſs Hard. Aye, but the colours do not look 
well. by candle-light. Lou ſhall ſee all in the 
morning. | [ Struggling. | 

Marl. And why not now, my angel? Such beau- 
ty fires beyond the power of reſiſtance.——Pſhaw ! 
the father here] my old luck: I never nick'd ſeven 
_ I did not throw ames ace three times following. 

[Exit Marlow. 
Enter HARDCASTLE, who flands in ſurpriſe. 

Hard. So, madam. + $0 I find this is your mo- 
deſt lover. This is your humble admirer that kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and only ador'd at 
humble diſtance. Kate, —_ art thou not aſham 'd 
to deceive your father ſo 35 | 

Miſs Hard. Never truſt me, dear papa, but he's 
ſtill the modeſt man I firſt took him _ * be 
convinc'd of it as well as I. 

Hard. By the hand of my body, I believe his im- 
pudence is infectious ! didn't I ſee him ſeize your 
hand? didn't I ſee him hawl you about like a milk- 
maid? and now you talk of his 3 and 'his mo- 
deſty, forſooth ! | | 

Miſs Hard. But if I ſhortly convince you of his 
modeſty, that he has'only the faults that will paſs 
off with time, and the virtues that will improve 

with age, I hope you'll forgive him. 
NOM | | Hard. 


. 
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Hard. The girl would actually make one run 
mad I tell you Pll not be convinced. I am con- 
vinced. He has ſcarce been three hours in the 
houſe, and he has already encroached on all my 
prerogatives. You may like his impudence, and 
call it modeſty. But my ſon-in-law, madam, muſt 
have very different qualifications. A 

Miſs Hard. Sir, I aſk but this night to convince 
you. 
Hard. You ſhall not have half the time, for I 
have thoughts of turning him out this very hour. 

Miſs Hard. Give me that hour then, and I hope 
to ſatisfy you. 

Hard. Well, an hour let it be then. But Ill 
have no trifling with your father. All fair and 
open, do you mind me. 

Miſs Hard. I hope, fir, you have ever found 
that I conſidered your commands as my pride; for 
your kindneſs is ſuch, that my duty as yet has been 
inclination. 

Aa 2 ACT 
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ACT IV. 


Enter HasTINGs and Miss NeviLLE. | 


Haſtings. 


You ſurpriſe me ! Sir Charles Marlow expected 


here this ni ight ? Where have you hav your infor- 
mation? 

Mi Nev. You may depend upon it. I juſt ſaw 
his letter to Mr Hardcaſtle, in which he tells him 
he intends ſetting out a few hours after his ſon. ö 
Ha. Then, my Conſtance, all muſt be completed 
before he arrives. He knows me; and ſhould he 
find me here, would diſcover my name, _ per- 
1 my deſigns, to the reſt of the family. | 

Mit Nev. The jeweis, I hope, are ſafe. 

Haſt. Ves, yes. I have ſent them to Marlow, 
who keeps the keys of our baggage. In the mean 
time, I'll go to prepare matters for our elopement. 
I have had the *ſquire's promiſe of a freſh pair of 
horſes; and, if F ſhould not ſee him again, will 


write him farther directions. | [Erit. 


Miſs Nev. Well! ſucceſs attend you. In the 
mean time I'll go amuſe my aunt with the old pre- 
tence of a violent paſſion for my couſin. [ Exit. 
, . f 3H Enter 
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Enter MarxLow, followed by a ſervant. 

Marl. I wonder what Haſtings could mean by 
ſending me fo valuable a thing as a caſket to keep 
for him, when he knows the only place I have is 
the ſeat of a poſt-coach at an inn- door. Have you 
depoſited the caſket with the landlady, as I or- 
dered you ? Have you put it into her own hands ? 

Serv. Yes, your Honour. 

Marl. She faid ſhe'd keep it ſafe, did ſhe ? 

Serv. Yes, ſhe ſaid ſhe'd keep it ſafe enough; 
ſhe aſk'd me how I came by it? and ſhe ſaid ſhe 
had a great mind to make me give an account of 
myſelf. [Exit Servant. 

Marl. Ha! ha! ha! They're ſafe however. 
What an unaccountable ſet of beings have we got 
amongſt ! This little bar-maid though runs in my 


head moſt ſtrangely, and drives out the abſurdi- 
ties of all the reſt of the family. She is mine, the 


muſt be-mine, or I'm greatly miſtaken. 
Enter HASTINGS. 5 

Haſt. Bleſs me] I quite forgot to tell her that I 
intended to prepare at the bottom of the garden. 
Marlow here, and in ſpirits too! 

Marl. Give me joy, George! Crown me, ſha- 
dow me with laurels! Well, George, after all, we 
modeſt fellows don't want for ſucceſs among the 
women. | 


8 ' Hoſt. 
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Hat. Some women you mean. But what ſuc- 
ceſs has your Honour's modeſty been crowned with, 
now, that it grows ſo infolent upon us? 

Marl. Didn't you ſee the tempting, briſk, love- 
ly, little thing that runs about the houſe with 2 
bunch of keys to its girdle 2? 

Haft. Well, and what then? * 

Marl. She's mine, you rogue you. Such fire, 
ſuch motion, ſuch eyes, ſuch lips but, egad ! 
{he would not let me kiſs them though. 

[| i Hat. But are you ſo ſure, ſo very ſure of her? 

| | Marl. Why, man, ſhe talk'd of ſhewing me 

| | her work above ſtairs, and I am to improve the 
pattern. 

Haf?. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob 
a woman of her honour ? 

Marl. Pſhaw | pſhaw ! We all know the honour 
of the bar-maid of an inn. I don't intend to rob 
| Her, take my word for it, there's nothing in this 
1 houſe I ſhan't honeſtly pay for. 
| Haſt. I believe the girl has virtue. 

1 Marl. And if ſhe has, I ſhould be the laſt man 
1 in the world that would attempt to corrupt it. 
Haft. You have taken care, I hope, of the caſket 
I ſent you to lock up? It's in ſafety ? 
Marl. Yes, yes. It's ſafe enough. I have ta- 
ken care of it. But how could you think the ſeat 
of 


| 
; 
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of a poſt-coach at an inn-door a place of ſafety? Abt 
numſkull]! I have taken better precautions for you 
than you did for yourfelf——1 have 

Haſt. What 

Marl. I have ſent it to the Landlady to keep for 
you. 

Ha. To the landlady! | 

Marl. The landlady'! a 

Hat. You did? 

Marl. I did. She's to be anſwerable for its forth- 

coming, you know. 

Haft. Yes, ſhe'll bring it forth, with a witneſs. 
Marl. Wasn't I right? I believe you'll allow that 
J acted prudently upon this occaſion. 

H. (Afide) He muſt not ſee my uneaſineſs. 

Marl. You ſeem a little diſconcerted though, 
methinks. Sure nothing has happened 7 

Haſt. No, nothing. Never was in better ſpirits 


in all my life. And ſo you left it with the landlady, 


who, no doubt, very readily undertook: the charge? 
Marl. Rather too readily. For ſhe not only kept 
the caſket; but, through her great precaution, was 
going to keep the meſſenger too. Ha! ha! ha! 
Haft. He! he! he! They're ſafe however. 
Marl. As a guinea in a miſer's purſe. 
Haft. (Afide) So now all hopes of fortune are at 
an end, and we muſt ſet off without it. (Te Bim) 
Mi Well 


rr 


ha! ha! 
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Well, Charles, Fl! leave you to your meditations on 
the pretty bar-maid, and, he! he! he! may you be 
as ſucceſsful for yourſelf as you have been for me. 


Exit. 
Marl. Thank ye, George! I aſk no more. Ha! 


Enter HARDCASTLE. | : 

Hard. I no longer know my own houſe. It's 
turn'd all topſey-turvey. His ſervants have got 
drunk already. I'll bear it no longer, and yet, from 
my reſpect for his father, I'll be calm. (To him) Mr 
Marlow, your ſervant. I'm your very humble ſer- 
vant. | | "Os [Bowing low. 

Marl. Sir, your humble ſervant. (Afide) What's 
to be the wonder now? 

Hard. I believe, fir, you muſt be ſenſible, fir, 
that no man alive ought to be more welcome than 
your father's ſon, fir. I hope you think ſo ? 

Marl. 1 do from my ſoul, fir. I don't want 
much intreaty. I generally make my father's ſon 
welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my ſoul, fir. But 
though I ſay nothing to your own conduct, that of 
your ſervants is unſufferable. 'Their manner of 
drinking is ſetting a very bad * in this houſe, 


I aſſure you. 
Marl. 
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Marl. 1 proteſt, my very good fir, that is no 
fault of mine. If they don't drink as they ought, 
they are to blame. I ordered them not to ſpare the 
cellar. I did, I aſſure you. (To the fide ſcene) Here, 
let one of my ſervants come up. (To him) My po- 
ſitive directions were, that as I did not drink myſelf, 
they ſhould make up for my deficiencies below. 

Hard. Then they had your orders for what they 
do! I'm ſatisfied | 

Marl. They had, I aſſure you. You ſhall hear 
from one of themſelves. 

Enter SERvanT, drunk. ' 

Marl. You, Jeremy! Come forward, firrah l 
What were my orders? Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the 
good of the houſe ? 

Hard: (Aſide) J begin to loſe my patience. | 
Fer. Pleaſe your Honour, liberty and Fleet-ſtreet 
for ever! Though I'm but a ſervant, I'm as good 
as another man. Pl drink for no man before ſup- 
per, fir, dammy ! Good liquor will fit upon 2 good 
ſupper, but a good ſupper will not fit upon 

hiccup——upon my conſcience, fir. 

Marl. You ſee, my old friend, the fellow is as 
drunk as he can poſſibly be. I don't know what 
you'd have more, unleſs you'd have the poor devil 
ſouſed in a beer-barrel. 

Vor. VI. B b Hard, 
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Hard. Zounds! he'll drive me diſtracted, if I 
contain myſelf any longer. Mr Marlow. Sir; I 
have ſubmitted to your inſolence for more than four 
hours, and I ſee no likelihood of its coming to an 
end. Pm now reſolved to be maſter here, fir, and 
I defire that you and your drunken 2 me leave 
my houſe directly. 

Marl. Leave your houſe Sure you jeſt, my 
good friend? What, when I'm doing — can to 
pleaſe you. 

Hard. T tell you, fir, you don't pleaſe me; fo I 
defire you'll leave my houſe. 

Marl. Sure you cannot be ſerious ? at this time 
o'night, and ſuch a night. You only mean to ban- 
ter me? 

Hard. I tell you, fir, Pm ſerious ; and, now that 
my paſſions are rouzed, I fay this houſe is mine, 
fir; this houſe is mine, and I command you to leave 
it directly. 

Marl. Hz! ha! ha! A puddle in a . 1 
ſhan't ſtir a ſtep, I aſſure you. (In a ſerious tone) 
This your houſe, fellow ! It's my houſe. This is 
my houſe. Mine, while I chuſe to ftay. What 
right have you to bid me leave this houſe, fir ? I 
never met with ſuch impudence, curſe me, never 
in my whole life before. 

Hard. 
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Hard. Nor I, confound me if ever I did. To 
come to my houſe, to call for what he likes, to turn 


me out of my own chair, to inſult the family, to 


order his ſervants to get drunk, and then to tell me 
„This houſe is mine, fir.” By all that's impudent 
it makes me laugh. Ha! ha! ha! Pray, fir (ban- 
tering), as you take the houſe, what think you of 
taking the reſt of the furniture ? There's a pair of 
ſilver candleſticks, and there's a fire-ſcreen, and 


here's a pair of brazen-noſed bellows, perhaps you 


may take a fancy to them? 
Marl. Bring me your bill, fir; bring me your 
bill, and let's make no words about it. | 
Hard. There are a ſet of prints too. What think 
you of the Rake's Progreſs for your own apartment? 
Marl. Bring me your bill, I ſay; and PII leave 
you and your infernal houſe directly. 


Hord. Then there's a mahogany table that Wl 
may ſee your own face in. 


Marl. My bill, I ſay. 

Hard. I had forgot the great chair, for your own 
particular ſlumbers, after a hearty meal. 

Marl. Zounds] bring me my bill, I ſay, and let's 
hear no more on't. 

Hard. Young man, young man, from your fa- 
ther's letter to me, I was taught to expect a well. 
bred modeſt man as a viſitor here, but now I ſind 


„ him 


ö 
| 
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him no better than a coxcomb and a bully ; but 
he will be down here preſently, and ſhall hear more 
of it. [Extt. 

Marl. How's this | Sure I have not miſtaken 
the houſe ! Every thing looks like an inn. The 
ſervants cry, Coming. The attendance is aukward ; 
the bar-maid too to attend us. But ſhe's here, 
and wilk farther inform me. Whither ſo _ child ? 
A word with you. 

98 Enter Miss HARDCASTLE. + 

Miſs Hard. Let it be ſhort then. I'm in a hurry. 
(Aſide) I believe he begins to find out his miſtake, 
but is too ſoon quite to undeceive him. 

Marl. Pray, child anſwer me one queſtion. 
What are you, and what may your buſineſs i in _ 
houſe be ? 

Miſs Hard. A relation of the family, fir. 

Marl. What, a poor relation? 

Miſs Hard. Yes, fir, a poor relation appointed 
to keep the keys, and to ſee that the gueſts want 
nothing in my power to give them. 

Marl. That is, you act as the bar-maid of this inn. 

Miſs Hard. Inn | O law—What brought that in 
your head ? One of the beſt families in the county 
keep an inn! Ha! ha! ha! old Mr Hardcaſtle's 
houſe an inn ! 


Marl. 
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Marl. Mr Hardcaſtle's houſe ! Is this houſs Mr 
Hardcaſtle's houſe, child ? 

Miſs Hard. Aye, ſure. Whoſe elſe ſhould it be? 

Marl. So then all's out, and I have been dam- 
nably impoſed on. O, confound my ſtupid head, 
I ſhall be laughed at over the whole town. I ſhall 
be ſtuck up in caricatura in all the print-ſhops} 
The Dulliſſimo Maccaroni. To miſtake this houſe 
of all others for an inn, and my father's old friend 
for an inn-keeper | What a ſwaggering puppy muſt 
he take me for? What a ſilly puppy do I find my- 
ſelf ? There again, may I be hang'd, my dear, but 
I miſtook you for the bar maid. 

Miſs Hard. Dear me | dear me I'm ſure there's 
nothing in my behaviour to put me upon a level 
with one of that ſtamp. 

Marl. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was 
in for a liſt of blunders, and could not help ma- 
king you a ſubſcriber. My ſtupidity ſaw every 
thing the wrong way. I miſtook your affiduity for 
aſſurance, and your ſimplicity for allurement. But 
it's over—This houſe I no more ſhew my face in. 

Miſs Hard. I hope, fir, I have done nothing to 
diſoblige you. I'm ſure I ſhould be ſorry to af- 
front any gentleman who has been ſo polite, and 
faid ſo many civil things to me. Pm ſure I ſhould 
be ſorry ( pretending to cry) if he left the family up- 

on 
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on my account. I'm ſure I ſhould be ſorry people 
faid any thing amiſs, ſince I have no fortune but 
f my character. g 
g J Marl. (Afide) By Heaven, ſhe weeps. This is 
A the firſt mark of tenderneſs I ever had from a mo- 
deſt woman, and it touches me. (To her) Excuſe 
me, my lovely girl, you are the only part of the 
family I leave with reluctance. But to be plain with 
you, the difference of our birth, fortune, and edu- 
cation, make an honourable connection impoſſible; 
and I can never harbour a thought of ſeducing ſim- 
plicity that truſted in my houour, of bringing ruin 
upon one whoſe only fault was being too lovely. 
Miſs Hard. (Aſide) Generous man]! I now be- 
gin to admire him. (To him) But I am ſure my fa- 
mily is as good as Miſs Hardcaſtle's, and though I am 
poor, that's no great misfortune to a contented 
mind, and, until this moment, I never thought it 
was bad to want fortune. 
Marl. And why now, my pretty ſimplicity !_ 
| Mifs Hard. Becauſe it puts me at a diſtance 
fram one, that if I had a thouſand pound I would 


e it all to. 
Marl. (Aſide) This ſimplicity bewitches me, ſo 


that if I ſtay, Im undone. I muſt make one bold 

effort, and leave her. (To her) Your partiality in 

my favour, my dear, touches me moſt ſenſibly, 
and 
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and were I to live for myſelf alone, I could eafily 
fix my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion 
of the world, too much to the authority of a father, 
fo that—I can ſcarcely ſpeak it—it affects me. 
Farewel. Exit. 

Miſs Hard. I never knew half his merit till now. 

He ſhall not go, if I have power or art to detain 
him. III ſtill preſerve the character in which I 
froop'd to conquer, but will undeceive my papa, who 

perhaps may laugh him out of his reſolution. Exit. 
Enter Tony, Miss Neville. 

Tony. Aye, you may ſteal for yourſelves the next 
time. I have done my duty. She has got the jew- 
els again, that's a ſure thing; but ſhe believes it 
was all a miſtake of the ſervants. 

Miſs Nev. But, my dear couſin, ſure you won't 
forſake us-in this diſtreſs. If ſhe in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pects that I am going off, I ſhall certainly be locx- 
ed up, or ſent to my aunt Pedigree's, which is ten 
times worſe. | 

Tony. To be ſure, aunts of all kinds are damn'd _ 
bad things. But what can I do? I have got you 2 
pair of horſes that will fly like Whiſtlejacket, and 
Pm ſure you can't ſay but I have courted you nicely - 

before her face. Here ſhe comes, we muſt court a 
bit or two more, for fear ſhe ſhould ſuſpect us. 
[They retire, and ſeem to fondle. 
Enter 
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Enter Mxs HARDCASTLE. 7 

Mrs Hard. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be 
ſure. But my fon tells me it was all a miſtake of 
the ſervants. I ſhan't be eaſy, however, till they 
are fairly married, and then let her keep her own 


fortune. But what do I ſee ! fondling together, as 


I'm alive. I never ſaw Tony ſo ſprightly before. 
Ah! have I caught you, my pretty doves What, 
billing, exchanging ſtolen glances, and broken mur- 
murs. Ah! eu 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a 
little now and then, to be ſure. But there's no 
love loſt between us. 

Mrs Hard. A mere ſprinkling, Tony, upon the 
flame, only to make it burn brighter. 

Miſs Nev. Couſin Tony promiſes to give us more 
of his company at home. Indeed, he ſhan't leave us 
any more. It won't leave us, couſin Tony, will it? 

Tony. O! it's a pretty creature. No, I'd ſooner 
leave my horſe in a pond, than leave you when you 
ſmile upon one ſo. Your laugh makes you ſo be- 
coming. | | | 

Miſs Nev. Agreeable couſin? Who can help ad- 
miring that natural humour, that pleaſant, broad, 
red, thoughtleſs (patting his cheek,) ah! its a bold 
face. 


Mrs Hard. Pretty innocence ! 
Tony. 
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Dony. Tm ſure I always lov'd couſin Con's hazle 
eyes, and her pretty long fingers, that ſhe twiſts 
this way and that, over the hapficholls, like a par- 
cel of bobbins. | | TY. 

Mrs Hard. Ah, he would charm the bird from 
the tree. I was never ſo happy before. My boy 
takes after his father, poor Mr Lumpkin, exactly. 
The jewels, my dear Con, ſhall be yours inconti- 
nently. "You ſhall have them. Isn't he a ſweet 
boy, my dear? You ſhaft be married to morrow, 
and well put off the reſt of his education, like Dr 
Drowny's ſermons, to a fitter opportunity. 

2 Enter D1GGoRY. 

Dig. Where's the *ſquite ? I have got a letter for 
your Worthip. | | 
Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my 
letters firft. | | 

Dig. Thad orders to deliver it into your own hands. 

Tony. Who does it come from? 

Dig. Your Worſhip mun afk that of the letter 
itſelf. 

Tiy. I could wiſh to know, though (turning the 
letter, and gazing on it). 

Miſ Nev. (Afide) Undone ! undone! a letter to 
him from Haſtings. I know the hand. If my aunt 
ſees it, we are ruined for ever. Pl keep her em- 
ployed a little if I can. (To Mrs Hardcaſtle) But I 
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have not told you; madam, of my coufin's ſmart 
anſwer juſt now to Mr Marlow. We ſo laugh'd— 
You muſt know, madam—This way a little, for he 


muſt not hear us. [They confer. 


Tony. (Still gazing) A damn'd cramp piece of pen- 
manſhip, as ever I ſaw in my life. I can read your 
print hand very well. But here there. are. ſuch 
handles and ſhanks, and daſhes, that one can ſcarce 
tell the head from the tail. « To Anthony Lump- 
kin, Eſquire.” It's very odd, I can read the outſide 
of my letters, where my own name is, well enough. 
But when I come to open it, it's all—buzz. That's 
hard, very hard; for the infide of the letter ĩs al- 
ways the cream of the correſpondence. | 

Mrs Hard. Ha, ha, hal Very well, very well. 


And ſo my ſon. was too hard for the philoſopher. 


Miſs Nev. Yes, madam ; but you muſt hear the 
reſt, madam. A little more this way, or he may 
hear us. You'll hear how he puzzled him again. 

Mrs Hard. He ſeems ſtrangely * now him- 
ſelf, methinks. 

Tony. (Still gazing) A damn'd up and down hand, 
as if it was diſguiſed in liquor. (Reading) Dear 
fir. Aye, that's that. Then there's an M, and a 
T, and an S, but whether the next be an izzard or 
an R, confound me, I cannot tell. 


M ri Hard. 
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Mrs Hard. What's that, my dear. Can I give 
you any aſſiſtance ? 

Miſs Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. No body 
reads a cramp hand better than I. (Twwitching the 
letter from her) Do you know who it is from? 

Tony. Can't tell, except from Dick Ginger the 
feeder. | 
- Miſs Nev. Aye, ſo it is. (Pretending to read) Dear 
ſquire, hoping that you're in health, as I am at this 
preſent. The gentlemen of the Shake-bag club has 
cut the gentlemen of the Gooſe-green quite out of 
feather. The odds—um—odd battle—um—long 
fighting—um—here, here, it's all about cocks and 
fighting; it's of no conſequence, here, put it up, 
put it up. -[Thrufting the crumpled letter upon Bim. 

Tony. But I tell you, Miſs, it's of all the conſe- 
quence in the world. I would not loſe the reſt of 
it for a guinea, Here, mother, do you make it 
out. Of no conſequence ! 

[Giving Mrs Hardcaftle the letter. 

Mrs Hard. How's this! (Reads) « Dear *ſquire, 
I'm now waiting for Miſs Neville, with a poſt-chaiſe 
and pair, at the bottom of .the garden, but I find 
my horſes yet unable to perform the journey. I ex- 
pect you'll aſſiſt us with a pair of freſh horſes, as 
you promiſed. Diſpatch is neceſſary, as the hag 
(aye the hag) your mother, will otherwiſe ſuſpect 
Cc 2 „ 
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us. Yours, Haſtings.” Grant me patience, -I ſhall 
run diſtracted. My rage choaks me. | 
Mi Nev. I hope, madam, you'll ſuſpend your 
reſentment for a few moments, and not impute to 
me any impertinence, or ſiniſter deſign, that be- 
longs to another. 

Mrs Hard. (Courteſying very low) Fine ſpoken, 
madain, you are moſt miraculouſly polite and en- 
gaging, and quite the very pwk of curteſy and cir- 
cumſpection, madam. (Changing her tone) And 
you, you great ill-faſhion'd ozf, with ſcarce ſenſe | 
enough to keep your mouth nut. Were you too 
join'd againſt me? But I'll defeat all your plots in 
a moment. As for you, madam, ſince you have 
got a pair of freſh hories ready it would be cruel to 
diſappoint them. So, if you pleaſe, inſtead of run- 
ning away with your ſpark, prepare, this very mo- 
ment, to run off with me. Your old aunt Pedigree 
will keep you ſecure, I'll warrant me. You too, fir, 
may mount your horſe, and guard us upon the way. 
Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory—Pll ſhew you, that 
I with you better than you do yourſelves. [Extt. 
Miſs Nev. do now I'm completely ruined. 

Tony. Aye, that's a ſure thing. | 

Miſs Nev. What better could be expected from 
being connected with ſuch a ſtupid fool, and after 
all the nods and ſigns I made him ? | 
= Tony. 
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Tony. By the laws, Miſs, it was your own clever- 
neſs, and not my ſtupidity, that did your buſineſs. 
You were ſo nice and ſo buſy with your Shake-bags 
and Gooſe-greens, that I thought you could never 
be making believe. 

Enter HASTINGS. 

Hot. So, fir, I find by my ſervant, that you have 
ſhewn my letter, and betray'd us. Was this well 
done, young gentleman ? 

Tony. Here's another. Aſk Miſs there who be- 
tray'd you? Ecod, it was her doing, not mine. 

Enter MarLow. 

Marl. So J have been finely uſed her among you. 
Rendered contemptible, driven into ill manners, 
deſpiſed, inſulted, laughed at. 

Tony. Here's another. We ſhall have old Bed- 
lam broke looſe preſently. 
| Miſs Nev. And there, fir, is the gentleman to 
whom we all owe every obligation. 

Marl. What can I ſay to him, a mere boy, an 
idiot, whoſe ignorance and age are a protection. 
H.. A poor contemptible booby, that would but 
diſgrace correction. 

Miſs Nev. Yet with cunning and malice enough 
to make himſelf merry with all our embarraſſments. 
Hat. An inſenſible cub. 

22 * Aarl. 
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Marl. Replete with tricks and miſchief. 
Tony. Baw | damme, but I'Il fight you both one 
after the other, with baſkets. | 
Marl. As for him, he's below reſentment. But 
your conduct, Mr Haſtings, requires an explana- 
tion. You knew of my miſtakes, yet would not 
undeceive me. 2 
Haft. Tortured as I am with my own eee 
ments, is this a time for explanations? It is not 
friendly, Mr Marlow. 
Marl. But, Sir — 
Miſs Nev. Mr Marlow, we never kept on your 
miſtake, till it was too late to undeceive you. Be 
pacified. | 


Enter SERVANT. 

Serv. My miſtreſs defires you'll get ready imme- 
diately, madam. The horſes are putting to. Your 
hat and things are in the next room. We are to 
go thirty mills before morning. [Exit Servant. 

Miſs Nev. Well, well; Pl come preſently. 

Marl. (To Haſtings) Was it well done, ſir, to 
aÞiſt in rendering me ridiculous ? To hang me out 
for the ſcorn of all my acquaintance ? Depend up- 
on it, fir, I ſhall expect an explanation. 

 Haft. Was it well done, fir, if you're upon that 
ſubject, to deliver what I entruſted to yourſelf, to 
the care of another, fir ? 


Mis 
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Miſs Nev. Mr Haſtings—Mr Marlow—Why wilt 
you increaſe my diſtreſs by this groundleſs diſpute? 


I implore, I intreat you . 
Enter SERVANT. 
Serv. Your cloak, madam. My miſtreſs is im- 
patient. [Exit Servant. 


Miſs. Nev. I come. Pray be pacified. If leave 
you thus, I ſhall die with apprehenſion. 
| Enter SERVANT. | 

Serv. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The 
horſes are waiting. at Servant - 

Miſs Nev. O, Mr Marlow ! if you knew what a 
fcene of conſtraint and ill-nature lies before me, 
I'm ſure it would convert your reſentment into pity. 

Marl. Tm ſo diſtracted with a variety of pa 
ſions, that I don't know what I do. Forgive me, 
madam. George forgive me. You know my haſty 
temper, and ſhould not exaſperate it. 

Haft. The torture of my ſituation is my only 
excuſe. 

Miſs Nev. Well, my dear Haſtings, if you have 
that eſteem for me that I think, that Iam ſure you 
have, your conſtancy for three years. will but in- 
creaſe the happineſs of our future connexion. If— 

Mrs Hard. (Within) Miſs Neville. Conſtance, 
why Conſtance, I fay. Ti 
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Mi Nev. Tm coming. Well, conſtancy. Re- 
member, conſtancy is the word. [Exit. 

Haſ.. My heart] how can I ſupport this. To be 
ſo near happineſs, and ſuch happineſs ! 

Marl. (To Tony) You fee now, young gentleman, 
the effects of your folly. What might be amuſe- 
ment to you, is here „ NN ae even 
diſtreſs. 

Tony. (From a reverie) Ecod, I have hit it. It's 
here. Your hands. Yours and yours, my poor 
Sulky. My boots there, ho! Meet me two hours 
hence at the bottom of the garden; and if you 
don't find Tony Lumpkin a more good-natur'd fel- 
low than you thought for, I'll give you leave to take 
my beſt horſe, and Bet Bouncer into the bargain. 
Come along. My boots, ho! [Exeunt. 


A GP > 


Enter HasTINGS and SERVANTS. * 


| Haſtings: 
Yoo ſaw the old lady and Miſs Neville drive off, 
you ſay. 

Serv. Les your Honour. They went off in a 
poſt coach, and the young *fquize went on horſe- 
back. They're thirty miles off by this time. 

Haft. 
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Haft. Then all my hopes are over. 

Serv. Yes, fir. Old Sir Charles is arrived. He 
and the old gentleman of the houſe have been laugh- 
ing at Mr Marlow's miſtake this half hour. They 
are coming this way. 

Haſt. Then I muſt not be ſeen. So now to my 
_ fruitleſs appointment at the bottom of the garden. 
This is about the time. LExit. 

Enter Six CHARLES and HARDCASTLE. 

Hard. Ha, ha, ha! The peremptory tone in which 
he ſent forth his ſublime commands. 

Sir Cha. And the reſerve with which I ſuppoſe 
he treated all your advances. | 

Hard. And yet he might have ſeen ſomething in 
me above a common inn-keeper, too. 

Sir Cha. Yes, Dick, but he miſtook you for an 
uncommon inn-keeper, ha, ha, ha 

Hard. Well, Pm in too good ſpirits to think of 
any thing but joy. Yes, my dear friend, this union 
of our families will make our perſonal friendſhips 
hereditary; and though my daughter's fortune is 
but ſmall—— 

Sir Cha. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to 
me? My ſon is poſſeſſed of more than a competence 
already, and can want nothing but a good and vir- 
tuous girl to ſhare his happineſs and encreaſe it. If 
they like each other, as you ſay they do 

Vor. VL D d Hard. 
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Hard. If, man! I tell you they do like each other. 
My daughter as good as told me ſo. 

Sir Cha. But girls are apt to flatter themſelves, 
you know. 

Hard. I ſaw him graſp her hand in the warmeſt 
manner myſelf; and here he comes to put you out 
of your ifs, I warrant him. 5 

Enter MarLow. 

Marl. I come, fir, once more, to aſk pardon for 
my ſtrange conduct. I can ſcarce reflect on my in- 
ſolence without confuſion. 

Hard. Tut, boy, a trifle. You take it too grave- 
Iy. An hour or two's laughing with my daughter 
will ſet all to rights again. She'll never like you 
the worſe for it. 

Marl. Sir, I ſhall be 8 proud of her 3 
bation. 

Hard. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr M: ar- 
tow; if I am not deceived, you have ſomething 
more than approbation thereabouts. You take me. 

Marl. Really, fir, I have not that happineſs. 

Hard. Come, boy, Tm an old fellow, and know 
what's what, as well as you that- are younger. I 
know what has paſt between you; but mum. 

Marl. Sure, fir, nothing has paſt between us 
but the moſt profound reſpe& on my ſide, and the 
moſt diſtant reſerve on her's. You don't think, fir 

that 


— 
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that my impudence has been paſt upon all * reſt 
of the family. 
Hard. Impudence! No, I don't ſay that—not 


quits impudence—though girls like to be play'd - 


with, and rumpled a little too ſometimes. But ſhe 
has told no tales, I aflure you. 
Marl. I never gave her the ſlighteſt cauſe. _ 
Hard. Well, well, I like modeſty in its place well 


enough. But this is over- acting, young gentleman. 
You may be open. Your father and J will like you 


the better for it. 
Marl. May I die, fir, if Jever 


Hard. I tell you,. ſhe don't diflike you; and as 


I'm ſure you like her 
Marl. Dear fir—lI proteſt, fir | 
Hard. I ſee no reaſon why you Dod not be 
joined as faſt as the parſon can tie y”u 
Marl. But hear me, fir 
Hard. Your father approves the match, I ad- 
mire. it, every moment” 8 SY will be — miſ- 
chief, ſo 


Marl. But why won't you hear me? By all that's 


juſt and true, I never gave Miſs Hardcaſtle the ſlight- 
eſt mark of my attachment, or even the moſt diſ- 
tant hint to ſuſpe& me of affection. We had but 
one interview, and that was formal, modeſt, and 
unintereſting. | | 


Dd 2 Hard. 
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Hard. (Afide) This fellow” s formal modeſt im- 
pudence is beyond bearing. 
Sir Cha. And you never graſp'd her hand, or 


made any proteſtations. 


Marl. As Heaven is my witneſs, I came down 
in obedience to your commands. I ſaw the lady 
without emotion, and parted without. reluctance. 
1 hope you'll exact no farther proofs of my duty, 


nor prevent me from leaving a houſe in which I 


ſuffer ſo many mortifications. _ Exit. 

Sir Cha. I'm aſtoniſh'd at the air of fincerity with 
which he parted. 
| Hard. And I'm aſtoniſh'd at the deliberate intre- 
pidity of his afſurance. 

Sir Cha. I dare pledge my life and honour upon 
his truth. 

Hard. Here comes my tote, and I wou d 
ſtake my happineſs upon her veracity. 

Enter Miss HARD CASTLE. 

Herd: Kate, come hither, child. | Anſwer us 
ſincerely, and without reſerve; has Mr Marlow 
made you any profeſſions of love and affeCtion ? 
Miſs Hard. The queſtion is very abrupt, ſir! But 
ſince you require unreſerved fincerity, I think he has. 

Hard. (To Sir Charles) You ſee. 

Sir Cha. And pray, madam, have you and my 
fon had more than one interview: ? 


2 
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Miſs Hard. Yes, fir, ſeveral. 

Hard. (To Sir Charles) You fee. 

Sir Cha. But did he profeſs any attachment ? 

Miſs Hard. A laſting one. 

Sir Cha. Did he talk of love? 

Miſs Hard. Much, ſir. | 

Sir Cha. Amazing And all this formally ? 

Miſs Hard. Formally. 

Hard. Now, my friend, I hope you are ſatisfied, 

Sir Cha. And how did he behave, madam ? 

Miſs Hard. As molt profeſt admiirers do. Said 
ſome civil things of my face, talked much of his 
want of merit, and the greatneſs of mine; men- 
tioned his heart, gave a ſhort tragedy ſpeech, and 
ended with pretended rapture. 
Sir Cha. Now I'm perfectly convinced, indeed. 
I know his converſation among women to be modeſt 


and ſubmiſſive. This forward, canting, ranting man- 


ner by no means deſcribes him, and, I am confident, 
he never fat for the picture. 
Miſs Hard. Then what, fir, if I ſhould convince 


you to your face of my fincerity ? If you and my 


papa, in about half an hour, will place yourſelves 


behind that ſcreen, you ſhall hear him declare his 


paſſion to me in perſon. 
E Sip 
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Sir Cha. Agreed. And if I find him what you 
deſcribe, all my happineſs in him muſt have an 
end. [ Exit. 

Miſs Hard. And if you don't find him what I 
deſcribe Il fear my happineſs muſt never have 
a beginning. [Exeunt. 

SCENE changes to the back of the a 
Enter HASTINGS. 

Haft. What an idiot am I, to wait here for a 
fellow, who probably takes a delight in mortifying 
me. He never intended to be punctual, and I'll 
wait no longer. What do ſee! It is he and 
perhaps with news of my Conſtance. 

Enter Tony, booted and ſpattered. 
Haft. My honeſt ſquire ! I now find you a man 
of your word. This looks like friendſhip. 

Tony. Aye, Im your friend, and the beſt friend 
you have in the world, if you knew but all. This 
riding by night, by the bye, is curſedly tireſome. It 
has ſhook me worſe than the baſket of a ſtage- coach. 

Haft. But how ? where did you leave your fellow 
travellers ? are they in ſafety? are they houſed ? 

Tony. Eive and twenty miles in two hours and 
2 half is no ſuch bad driving. The poor beaſts have 
ſmoaked for it: rabbit me, but I'd rather ride forty 
miles after a fox, than ten with ſuch varment. 

Haſt. 
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Hal. Well, but where have you beſt the ladies ? 
I die with impatience. 

Tony. Left them Why, where ſhould I leave 

them but where I found them ? 

Ha. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this then. What's that goes 
round the houſe, and round the houſe, and never 
touches the houſe ? 

Hoſt. Tm ſtill aſtray. 

Tony. Why that's it, mon. I have led them 
aſtray. By jingo, there's. not a pond or ſlough 
within five miles of the place but they c can tell the 
taſte of.- 

Haſt. Ha, ha, ha | I underſtand ; you took them 
in a round, while they ſuppoſed themſelves going 
forward, and ſo you have at laſt brought them 
home again. 

Tony. You ſhall hear. I firſt took them down 
Feather-bed-lane, where we ſtuck faſt in the mud. 
I then rattled them crack over the ſtones of Up- 
and-down Hill then introduced them to the gib- 
bet on Heavy-tree Heath, and from that, with a 
circumbendibus, I fairly lodged them in the horſe- 
pond at the bottom of the garden. | 

Haſt. But no accident, I hope. 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly 
frightened. She thinks | herſelf forty miles off. 
She's 
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She's fick of the journey, and the cattle can ſcarce 
crawl. So if your own horſes be ready you may 
whip off with couſin, and I'll be bound that no 
foul here can budge a foot to follow you. 

Haft. My dear friend, how can I be grateful ? 

Tony. Aye, now its dear friend, noble ſquire. 
Juſt now, it was all idiot, cub, and run me through 
the guts Damn your way of ſighting, I ſay. Af- 
ter we take a knock in this part of the country, 
we kiſs and be friends. But if you had run me 
through the guts, then I ſhould be dead, and you 
might go kiſs the hangman. | | 

Haß. The rebuke is juſt. But I muſt haſten to 
relieve Miſs Neville ; if you keep the old lady em- 

ployed, I promiſe to take care of the young one. 
| [Exit Haſtings. 

Tony. Never feat me. Here ſhe comes. Vaniſh. 
She's got from the pond, and draggled up to the 
waiſt like a mermaid. Pare: 

Enter Mas HarDcasTLE. 

Mrs Hard. Oh, Tony, Tm kill'd. Shook. Bat 
tered to death. I ſhall never ſurvive it. That laſt 
jolt that laid us againſt the quickſet hedge has done 
my bulineſs. 

Tony Alack, mamma, it was all your own fault. 
You would be for runing away by night, without 
knowing one inch of the way. 


Ars 
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_ Mrs Hard. I wiſh we were at home again, L 
never met ſo many accidents in ſo ſhort a journey. 
Drench'd in the mud, overturned in a ditch, ſtuck 
faſt in a ſlough, jolted to a jelly, and at laſt to loſe 


dur way. Whereabouts do you think we are, Tony? 


Tony. By my gueſs we ſhould come upon Crack- 
ſkull common, about forty miles from home. 


Mrs Hard. O lud! O lud] the moſt notorious ſpot 


in all the country, We only want a robbery to 
make a complete night on't. 
Tony. Don't be afraid, mamma, don't be afraid. 
Two of the five that kept here are hanged, and the 
other three may not find us. Don't be afraid. Is 
that a man that's galloping behind us? Noz it's only 
a tree. Don't be afraid. 
Mrs Hard. The fright will certainly Lill me. 
Tony. Do you ſee any thing like a black hat mo- 
ving behind the thicket ? 
Mr: Hard. O death! ;f 
Tony. No, it's only a cow. Don't be g 20 mam- 
ma; don't be afraid. | 
Mrs Hard. As Em alive, Tony, I W 
coming towards us. Ah! Pm ſure on't. Rs 
ceives us, we are undone. - 
Teny. (Afide) Father-in-law, by all that unlucky, 
come to ta e one of his night walks. ny _ Ah, 
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it's a highwaywan with piſtols as . as ng arm. 
A damn'd ill-looking fellow. 
Me Hard. Good Heaven defend» us 1 He ap- 
proaches. | 

Tony.. Do you hide yourſelf | in that thicket; and 
leave me to manage him. If there be any danger, 
Il cough and cry hem. When 1 cough, be ſure 
to keep cloſe. [Mrs Hardcaſtle hides behind a tree 
«07:1 in the back ſcene. 

Enter HarDCASTLE. 

Hard. Im miſtaken, or I heard voices of people 
in want of help. Oh, Tony is that you ? I did not 
expect you ſo ſoon back, Are your mother and 
her charge in ſafety? - Y 

Tony. Very ſafe, fir, at my aunt W Hem. 

* Mrs Hard. (From 5 Ah death! I find there's 
danger. 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours; ; fare, that's ; 
too much, my youngſter. 

Tony. Stout horſes and willing minds make ſhort 
journeys, as they ſay. Hem. 

Mrs Hard. (From behind) Sure he'll do the dove 
boy no harm. 

Hard. But I heard I a voice here; 3 I ſhould be 
glad to know from whence it came. 

Tony, It was I, fir, talking to myſelf, fir. I was 
ſaying that forty miles in four hours was very good 

going. 
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going. Hem. As to be ſure it was. Hem. I have 
got a ſort of cold by being out in the .air. We'll 
go in, if you pleaſe. Hem. | 


Hard. But if you talk'd to yourſelf, you did not 


anſwer yourſelf. I'm certain I heard two voices, and 
am reſolved (raiſing his voice) to find the other out. 
Mrs Hard. (From behind) Oh! he's coming to 
find me out. Oh! | | 
Tony. What need you go, fir, if I tell you. Hem. 
I'll lay down my life for the truth—hem—Fl tell 
you all, fir. [ Detaining him. 
Hard. I tell you, I will not be detained. I inſiſt 
on ſeeing. It's in vain to expect Fll believe you. 
Mrs Hard. (Running forward from behind) O lud! 
he'll murder my poor boy, my darling. Here good 
- gentleman, whet your rage upon me. Take my 
money, my life, but ſpare that young gentleman, 
ſpare my child, if you have any mercy. 
Hard. My wife! as I am a Chriſtian, From 
whence can ſhe come? or what does ſhe mean ? 
Mrs Hard. (Kneeling) Take compaſſion on us, 
good Mr Highwayman. Take -our money, our 
watches, all we have, but ſpare our lives. We will 


never bring you to juſtice, indeed we won't, good 


Mr Highwayman. 


Hard. I believe the woman's out of her ſenſes. 


What, Dorothy, don't you know me? 
| „ Arg 
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Mrs Hard. Mr Hardcaſtle, as Tm alive! My fears 
blinded me. But who, my dear, could have ex- 
pected to meet you here, in this frightful place, ſo 
far from home? What has brought you to follow us? 
Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you have not loſt your 
wits? So far from home, when you are within forty 
yards of your own door. (To him) This is one of 
your old tricks, you graceleſs rogue you. (To her) 
Don't you know the gate, and the mulberry- tree; 
and don't you remember the horſe-pond, my dear? 

Mrs Hard. Yes, I ſhall remember the horſe-pond 
as long as I live; I have caught my death in it, 
(To Tony) And is it to you, you graceleſs varlet, I 
owe all this? T'll teach you to abuſe your mother, I 
will. ey E3 
Tony. Ecod, mother, all the pariſh ſays you have 
Tpoil'd me, and ſo you may take the fruit's on't. 

Mrs Hard. I'll ſpoil you, I will. 


[Follows him off the flage. [Exit. 
Hard. There's morality, however, in his reply. 
[Ex 


Enter HasSTINGs and Miss NeviLLE. 

Haſt. My dear Conſtance, why will you delibe- 
rate thus? If we delay a moment, all is loſt for ever. 
Pluck up a little reſolution, and we ſhall ſoon be 
out of the reach of her malignity. 


2 
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Miſs Nev. I find it impoſſible. My ſpirits are ſq 
funk with the agitations I have ſuffered, that I am 
unable to face any new danger. Two or three years 
patience will at laſt crown us with happineſs. 
Hat. Such a tedious delay is worſe than incon- 
ſtancy. Let us fly, my charmer. Let us date our 
happineſs from this very moment. Periſh fortune! 
Love and content will encreaſe what we poſſeſs be- 
yond a monarch's revenue. Let me prevail ? | 

Miſs Nev. No, Mr Haſtings; no. Prudence once 
more comes to my relief, and I will obey its dic- 
tates. In the moment of paſſion, fortune may be 
deſpiſed, but it ever produces a laſting repentance, 
I amreſolved to apply to Mr Hardcaſtle's compaſſion 
and juſtice for redreſs. 

Haſj?. But though he had the will, he has not the 
power to relieve you. 

I Nev. But he has influence, and upon that 
Jam reſolved to rely. 

Haft. 1 have no hopes. But fince you perſiſt, I 

mult reluctantly obey you. | [ Exeunt. 
SCENE changes. A 
Enter S CHaRLEs and Mss HARD CASTLE. 

Sir Cha. What a fituation am I in! If what you 
ſay appears, I ſhall then find a guilty fon. If what 
he ſays be true, I ſhall then loſe one, that, of all 
others, I moſt wiſh'd for a daughter, 
Mis 
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Mi Hard. I am proud of your approbation, 
and to ſhew you I merit it, if you place yourſelves 
as I directed, you ſhall hear his explicit declaration. 
But he comes. | Exit Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha. I'll to your father, and keep him to 
the appointment. 

5 Enter MaRLow. 4 

Marl. Though prepar'd for ſetting out, I come 
once more to take leave, nor did I, till this mo- 
ment, know the pain I feel in the ſeparation. 

Miſs Hard. (In ber own natural manner) I be- 
lieve theſe ſufferings cannot be very great, fir, 
which. you can ſo eaſily remove. A day or two 
longer, perhaps, might leſſen your uneaſineſs, by 
ſhewing the little value of what you now think — 
per to regret. 

Marl. (Ajide) This * every moment improves 
upon me. (Jo her) It muſt not be, madam. I have 
already trifled too long with my heart. My very 
pride begins to ſubmit to my paſſion. The diſ- 
parity of education and fortune, the anger of a 
parent, and the contempt -of my equals, begin to 
loſe their weight; and nothing can reſtore me to 
myſelf, but this painful effort of reſolution. 

Miſs Hard. Then go, fir. Vil urge nothing 
more to detain you. Though my family be as good 
2⁸ hers you came down to viſit, and my education, 

I hope, 


% 
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T hope, not inferior, what are theſe advantages 


without equal affluence ? I muſt remain contented 
with the flight approbation of imputed” merit; I 


muſt have only the mockery of your addreſſes, 


while all your ſerious aims are fixed on fortune. 
Enter HARDCASTLE and SR CHARLES from behind. 
Sir Cha. Here, behind this ſcreen. l 


Hard. Aye, aye, make no noiſe. Pll engage my | 


Rate covers him with confuſion at laſt. 

Marl. By Heavens, madam, fortune was ever 
my ſmalleſt conſideration. Your beauty at firſt 
caught my eye; for who could ſee that without 
emotion. But every moment that I converſe with 
you, ſteals-in fome new grace, heightens the pic- 
ture, and gives it ſtronger expreſſion. What at 
firſt ſeem'd ruſtic plainneſs, now appears refin'd 
fimplicity. What ſeem'd forward affurance, now 
ſtrikes me as the reſult of * innocence, 
and conſcious virtue. 

Sir Cha. What can it mean? He amazes me 
Hard. I told you how it would be. Huſh! 
Mari. I am now determined to ſtay, Madam, 
and I have too good an opinion of my father's diſ- 
cernment, when he ſees you, to doubt his appro- 

bation. | 

Miſs Hard. No, Mr Marlow, I will not, cannot 
detain you. Do you think I could ſuffer a con- 

nection. 
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nection, in which there is the ſmalleſt room fot * 
repentance ? Do you think I would take the mean 
advantage of a tranſient paſſion, to load you with 
_ confuſion ? Do you think I could ever reliſh that 
happineſs, which was acquired by leſſening yours. 

Marl. By all that's good, I can have no happi- 
neſs but what's in your power to grant me. Nor 
ſhall I ever feel repentance, but in not having ſeen 
your merits before. I will ſtay, even contrary to 
your wiſhes; and though you ſhould perſiſt to 
ſhun me, I will make my reſpectful afliduities atone 
for the levity of my paſt conduct. . 

Miſs Hard. Sir, I muſt entreat you'll deſiſt. As 
our acquaintance began, ſo let it end, in indiffer- 
ence. I might have given an hour or two to levi- 
ty; but ſeriouſly, Mr Marlow, do you think I 
could ever ſubmit to a connection, where I muſt 
appear mercenary, and you imprudent? Do you 
think I could ever catch at the confident addreſſes 
of a ſecure admirer ? 

Marl. (Kneeling) Does this look like ſecurity ? 
Does this look like confidence ? No, madam, every 
moment that ſhews me your merit, only ſerves to 
encreaſe my diffidence and confuſion, Here let 


me continue 


Sir 
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_ © Sir Cha. I can hold it no longer. Charles, Char- 
les, how haſt thou deceived me! Is this your indif- 
ference, your unintereſting converſation !: 

Hard. Yous cold contempt ; your formal. inter- 
view. What have you to ſay now? 

Marl. That I'm all amazement! What can it 
mean ! 

Hard. It means that you can ſay and anfay things 
at pleaſure. That you can addreſs a lady in private, 
and deny it in public; that you have one ſtory for 
us, and another for my daughter 

Marl. Daughter !—this lady your daughter 

Hard. Yes, fir, my only daughter. My Kate, 
© whoſe elfe ſhould ſhe be? | 

Marl. Oh, the devil! | 

Miſs Hard. Yes, fir, that very identical tall 
ſquinting lady you were pleaſed to take me for, 
(courte/ying) ſhe that you addreſſed as the mild, 
modeſt, ſentimental man of gravity, and the bold 
forward agreeable Rattle of the ladies club; ha, 
ha, ha! 

Marl. Zounds, there's no bearing this; it's worſe 
than death: 

M Hard. In which of your characters, fir, will 
you give us leave to addreſs you. As the faultering 
gentleman, with looks on the ground, that ſpeaks 
juſt to be heard, and hates hypocriſy; or the loud 

Vol. VL £ £9 confident 
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_ confident creature, that keeps it up with Mrs Man- 
trap, and old Miſs Biddy Buckſkin, wh three in the 
morning; ha, ha, ha! 

_. Marl. O, curſe on my noiſy head. 1 never at ⸗ 
tempted to be impudent yet, that I was not taken 
down. I muſt be gone. | 
Hard. By the hand of my body, but you ſhall 

not. I ſee it was all a miſtake, and I am rejoiced 
to find it, You ſhall not, fir, I tell you. I know 
the'll forgive you. Won't you forgive him, Kate. 
We'll all forgive you. Take courage, man. 

[They retire, ſbe tormenting him to the back ſcene. 
Enter Mxs HarDcasTLE, Tony. 

Mrs Hard. So, ſo, they're gone off. Let them 
go, I care not. | 
Hard. Who gone? 

_ Mrs Hard. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, 
Mr Haſtings, from town. He who came down with 
our modeſt viſitor here. 

Sir Cha. Who, my honeſt George Haſtings! As 
worthy a fellow as lives, and the girl could not have 
made a more prudent choice. 

Hard. Then, by the hand of my body, I'm — 
of the connection. 

Mrs Hard. Well, if he has taken away 8 lady, 
he has not taken her fortune; that remains in this 
family to conſole us for her loſs. | 
WET | Hard. 
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Hard. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be ſo mes. f 

cenary ? ö 
Mrs Hard. Aye, that's my affair, not yours. 

Hard. But you know, if your ſon, when of age, 


5 refuſes to mur his couſin, her whole fortune is chen 


at her own diſpoſal. 

Mr: Hard. Aye, but he's not of age, arid ſhe has 
not thought proper to wait for his refuſal. 

Enter HasTINGs and Miss NEVILLE. 

| Mrs Hard. (Afide) What, returned ſo ſoon! I 
begin not to like it. 

Haft. (To Hardcaſtle) For my late attempt to fly off 
with your niece, let my preſent -confuſion be my 
puniſhment. We are now come back, to appeal 
from your juſtice to your humanity. By her father's 
cConſent, I firſt paid her my addreſfes, and our paſ- 
fions were firſt founded in duty. 

Miſr Nev. Since his death, I have been obliged 
to ſtoop to diſſimulation to avoid oppreſſion. In 
an hour of levity, I was ready even to give up my 
fortune to ſecure my choice. But Pm now recover'd 
from the deluſion, and hope from your tenderneſs 
what is denied me from a nearer connection. 

Mrs Hard. Pſhaw, pſhaw, this is all but the 
whining end of a modern novel. 

Hard. Be it what it will, 'm glad they're come 
back to reclaim their due. Come hither, Tony, 
Fi 2 boy. 
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boy. Do you refuſe this lady's hand whom I now 


offer you. 


Tony. What ſignifies my refuſing. You know I 

can't refuſe her till Pm of age, father. 

Hard. While T thought concealing your age, boy, 
was likely to conduce to your improvement, I con- 
curred with your mother's defire to keep it ſecret. 
But ſince I find ſhe turns it to a wrong aſe, I muſt 


no declare you have been of age theſe three months. 
© Tony. Of age! Am Lof age, father ? 


Hard. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you'll ſee the firſt uſe I'll make of 
my liberty. (Taking Miſs Neville's hand) Witneſs 
all men by theſe preſents, that I Anthony Lump- 
kin, eſquire of BLANK place, refuſe you Conſtantia 
Neville, ſpinſter of no place at all, for my true and 
lawful wife. So Conſtance Neville may marry whom 
ſhe pleaſes, and Tony is his own man 
un. F 

Sir Cha. O brave *ſquire | 

Ha. My worthy friend! 

Mrs Hard. My undutiful offipring | 

Marl. Joy, my dear George, I give you joy fin- 


cerely. And could I prevail upon my little tyrant 
here to be leſs arbitrary, I ſhould be the happieſt 


man alive, if you would return me the favour. 
Js 1g. 4; _ | | H. aft, 
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Ha. (To Miſs Hardeaffle) Come, madam, you 
are now driven to the very laſt ſcene of all your 
contrivancies. I know you like him, Pm ſure he 
loves you, and you muſt and ſhall have him. 
Hard. (Joining their hands) And I fay ſo too. 
And Mr Marlow, if ſhe makes as good wife as ſhe 
has a daughter, I don't believe you'll ever repent. 
your bargain. So now to ſupper. To-morrow we 
ſhall gather all the poor of the pariſh about us, and 
the miſtakes of the night ſhall be crowned with a 
merry morning; ſo, boy, take her; and as you have 
been miſtaken in the miſtreſs, my wiſh is, that you 
$37 never be miſtaken in the wife. 


EPILOGUE 


Ero ö 


By DR. GOLDSMITH. 


WII ELL, having toop'd to conquer with ficeely 
And gain'd a huſband without aid from dreſs, 


Still as a bar-maid, I could wiſh it too, 


As I have conquer'd him, to conquer you: 
And let me fay, for all your reſolution, 


That pretty bar-maids have done excution. - 
Our life is all a play, compos d to pleaſe, f 


cc We have our exits and our entrances.“ 4 
The firſt act ſhews the ſimple country maid. ' 
Harmleſs and young, of every thing afraid ; 
Bluſhes when hir'd, and with unmeaning action, 


„ hopes as how to give you ſatisfaction.“ 


Her ſecond att diſplays a livelier ſcene.— 

The unbluſhing bar-maid of a country inn, 

Who whiſks about the houſe, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the gueſts, and ſcoldsthe waiters. 


Next the ſcene ſhifts to town, and there ſhe ſoars, 


The chop-houſe toaſt of ogling connoiffeurs. | 
On *ſquires and cits ſhe there diſplays her arts, 
And on the gridiron broils her lover's hearts— 
And as ſhe ſmiles, her triumphs to complete, 
Even common-councilmen forget to eat. 

| The 


EF ILO GUE 
The fourth act ſhews her wedded to the ſquirt, 
And madam now begins to hold it higher; 
Pretends to taſte, at operas cries Caro, 
And quits her Nancy Dawſon, for Che Pharo. 
Doats upon dancing, and in all her pride, 
Swims round the room, the Helped of 5 2 
Ogles and leers with artificial ſkill, 5 
Till having loſt in age the power to Eil, 
She ſits all night at cards, and ogles at ſpadille. 
Such, through our lives th' eventful hiſtory— 
The fifth and laſt act till remains for me. 
The bar-maid now for your protection prays, 
Turns female Barer, and pleads for Bays. 


U 


E PI IL O G u E. 
Too BE SPOKEN IN THE CHARACTER or. 


TONY LUMPKIN.* 
By J. CRADDOCE, EsQ. 


WrII nor all's ended and my comrades gone, 
Pray what becomes of mother's only ſon? 

A hopeful blade !—in town PII fix my ſtation, 
And try to make a bluſter in the nation: 


„This came too late to be ſpoken, 


EPILOGUE. 
As for my couſin Neville, I renounce her, 
Offi—in a crack — Il carry big Bett Bouncer. 
' Why ſhould not I in the great world appear? 
I ſoon ſhall have a thouſand pounds a year ? U 
No matter what a man may here inherit, N i 
In London gad, they've. ſome regard to ſpirit. | 
I ſee the horſes prancing up the ſtreets, _ WY 
And big Bett Bouncer bobs to all ſhe meets; © 
Then hoikes to jigs and paſtimes ev'ry A HY 
Not to the plays—they fay it 2n't polite; 
To Sadler's Wells perhaps, or operas go, 
And once by chance, to the roratorio 
Thus here and there, for ever up and down, 
We'll ſet the faſhions too, to half the town ; 
And then at auctions — money ne'er regard, 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard; 
Zounds, we ſhall make theſe London gentry ſay, 
We know what's damn'd genteel as well as they. 
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